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CHRONICLE 


The Week at Home.—The first of the American 
Dreadnoughts, the huge battleship Michigan, was placed 
on the navy list. Her sister ship, the South Carolina, 
will follow in a few weeks. These two ships, identical 
in design, are among the largest warships ever built, 
and both are speedier than the fast cruisers of a decade 
ago, the Minneapolis and the Columbia. Each ship will 
be manned by 51 officers and 818 men. The customs 
receipts for September 1 were nearly twice as great as 
on the corresponding date last year, $1,409,987 as com- 
pared with $758,454. The increase is attributed partly 
to the new Payne tariff and partly to better business 
conditions. There was a deficit of $7,411,728 in the 
ordinary receipts and disbursements of the Treasury De- 
partment for August as compared with that of 
$13,103,949 for July——Postmaster-General Hitchcock 
spent three hours with President Taft going over his 
plans for retrenchment and reform in his department. 
The net loss in operating the mails this year has been 
about $20,000,000, more than any previous annual de- 
ficit. The average heretofore has been $16,000,000. 
Prince and Princess Kuni will be entertained at Beverly 
as the guests of President Taft, September 10. Prince 
Kuni, who is a grandson of the Mikado, is the delegate 
of Japan to the Hudson-Fulton celebration. All of 
the revenue cutters on the Atlantic, with the exception 
of three which will remain at their stations to guard the 
coast, have been ordered to take part in the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration which is to begin at New York City, 

















September 25. The revenue cutters will mark the course 
of the naval pageant in New York Harbor, and they 
will take part in the other ceremonies. The representa- 
tive of the American Red Cross Society at Monterey to 
look after the relief work in behalf of the flood sufferers, 
will be Philip C. Hanna, the United States Consul-Gen- 
eral at Monterey. Open air schools for the accom- 
modation of tubercular pupils have received the approval 
of the commissioners of the District of Columbia. The 
board of education is now perfecting arrangements for 
the opening of two such buildings, one for white and 
the other for colored pupils. The Cunarder Lusitania 
makes a new record. Leaving Liverpool at 5 P. M. on 
Saturday, her passengers are landed in New York at 
sundown on the following Thursday. The Lusitania is 
thus the first steamship to make the four-day trip across 
the Atlantic. Her actual time from Daunt’s Rock light- 
ship to Ambrose Channel lightship was 4 days, 11 hours, 
42 minutes. Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, American 
Minister at Copenhagen, wires that the Danish Govern- 
ment has been advised by the inspector for North Green- 
land that Dr. Cook had returned from his long journey 
across the floes and ice mountains of the inner Polar 
circle and had reported the discovery of the pole, present- 
ing the necessary confirmatory data with records of his 
observations.——-The Government cotton reports indi- 
cate a yield of only 11,000,000 bales——-Word came 
from Commander Robert E. Peary, U.S.N., on Mon- 
day, stating that he had reached the North Pole on 
April 6, 1909. His first despatch, a message to his 
wife, announced his success and that all was well with 
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him. Later despatches tell of the safety of his ship 
and men. Commander Peary’s message is almost uni- 
versally credited. Dr. Cook expresses gratification over 
his rival’s success. 


Canada.—The Hospital Sisters of the Hotel-Dieu, 
Montreal, have just celebrated the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of that institution 
by Mlle. Jeanne Mance. Archbishop Bruchesi unveiled 
on the 2nd inst. a fine statue of the foundress, by the 
Canadian sculptor Hébert, in front of the great hospital. 
There was a large attendance, which included the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, the Lieutenant-Governor and many 
bishops. As the Congregation of the Hospital Sisters 
of St. Joseph of Canada was founded at La Fléche in the 
Diocese of Angers, the bishop of that diocese, Mgr. 
Rumeau was invited to the celebration. The troubles of 
the Church in France prevented him from accepting the 
invitation, but he sent a letter of congratulation. The 
Holy Father sent his blessing. The British Associa- 
tion of Science will be remembered at Winnipeg for 
more than one reason. Dr. C. W. Kimmins, a vice- 
president of the Educational Section and Chief Inspector 
of the London County Council schools, imprudently took 
the opportunity of the laying of the foundation stone of 
a new school to lecture the Manitobans on their short- 
_comings with regard to compulsory education. A 
Royal Commission is investigating municipal corruption 
in Montreal. The mayor, Mr. Payette, testified to his 
inability to cope with the aldermen, and recommended 
that the existing city government be replaced by a Board 
of Control, whose actions could be submitted at any time 
to a popular vote. The remedy does not seem very 
practical. The Abbé Gosselin has been appointed su- 
perior of the Quebec Seminary and Rector of Laval 
University, in succession to Mgr. Laflamme, resigned 
on account of ill health. Archbishop Dontenwill, 
formerly Archbishop of Vancouver, B. C., now Superior 
General of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, consecrated 
Father Joussard, O.M.I., coadjutor of Bishop Grouard 
of Athabasca in that city on the 5th inst. 














Ontario Parliamentary Library Destroyed.—On Sep- 
tember 1 a fire broke out in the west wing of the Toronto 
Parliament Buildings, and before it was checked de- 
stroyed eighty thousand books. The actual cash loss 
does not represent even a small portion of the value 
placed on the rare documents which have been collected 
‘ during the past forty-two years, nor could ten times the 
sum make up the damage. Since Confederation in 1867 
such great care had been bestowed on this choice of 
books and documents that just before the fire the library, 
for its size, was not equalled in the entire world. As a 
reference library it was acknowledged to be the best in 
Canada, and none will miss it more than the students 
attending the university, some of whom were always to 
be found studying the records on file in its rooms. 





Canadian Fleet.—An editorial in L’Action Sociale of 
Quebec (Aug. 30) deprecates the imperialistic movement 
which is about to impose on Canada the construction of a 
fleet to cost $7,500,00, and adds that this is only the thin 
end of the wedge, for the fleet will become larger and 
larger with each wave of imperialism. Nor can the 
Dominion parliament refuse to bear this heavy and ever 
increasing burden, since it has put itself on record by 
unanimously adopting the resolution of March 29 of 
this year to the effect that it will act “in complete ac- 
cord with the idea that the naval supremacy of Great 
Britain is essential to the effectual protection of com- 
merce, to the safety of the Empire, and to the mainte- 
nance of the world’s peace.” 


The Manitoba Harvest.—The wheat crop in Manitoba 
promises to be one of the largest and best on record. 
Both the yield and the quality of the grain are very satis- 
factory. The feature of the situation is that there was 
no damage from frost during the critical period of the 
second half of August, and even if frost should come 
soon it will do no harm. By far the greater part of 
the wheat is already cut, and threshing is going on in . 
many parts of the province. The fear that there would 
not be enough harvest hands has been dispelled by the 
recent arrival at Winnipeg of about three thousand men 
coming from the east to see the west, and help at high 
wages, in harvesting the great crop. 


The British Association—The seventy-ninth annual 
session of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science came to a close at Winnipeg on September 1, 
and the delegates are now at Seattle. One practical 
resolution was a warning to the Dominion that the ar- 
rival of the house rat in Manitoba is a menace that must 
be nullified by extermination. Hitherto the prairie pro- 
vinces have been free from that plague, the word “ rat” 
being applied solely to the harmless muskrat; but within 
the last twelvemonth the Norway or house rat, coming 
up through North Dakota, has crossed the Canadian 
border and is heading for Winnipeg. Another solemn 
warning by the scientists gathered there is that if an 
agreement is not made to preserve the Columbia River 
salmon the great industries on the Pacific coast will be- 
come extinct. Finally, the British Association are of 
opinion that the Government of the United States and 
Canada should adopt a law obliging farmers to put back 
into the soil a percentage of the chemical elements ex- 
tracted annually, if future generations are to have bread 
to eat. Dr. T. G. Bonney, F-.R.S., the eminent geologist, 
was elected president of the Association for 1910-11. 
The meeting next year will be held at Sheffield, August 
31 to September 7. 


Panama Pays Indemnity.—Through the State De- 
partment, Acting Secretary of the Navy Winthrop has 
received $14,000 from the Panama Government, paid 
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by it as money reparation in the cases involving mal- 
treatment of American naval officers and seamen at the 
hands of the police of that republic. Of this amount 
$5,000 is in indemnity in what is known as the cruiser 
Columbia incident, when in an entirely unprovoked as- 
sault several officers in uniform were arrested, locked 
up and roughly handled in Colon on June 1, 1906. 


Venezuela’s First Payment.—Mr. W. W. Russell, 
American Minister to Venezuela, has been working for 
months to effect an understanding between Venezuela and 
its American creditors. This week appeared the first 
evidence of success in his efforts. He received from the 
Foreign Office a check for $59,375 to be paid to the 
New York and Venezuela Company, and also the signed 
protocol by which the Venezuelan Government binds itself 
to pay $415,625 more in seven yearly installments. This 
is the first of several large sums which the South Ameri- 
can Republic must pay in atonement for the confiscation 
and destruction of American property rights by the late 
Castro government. The whole amount will be more 
than a million dollars, as a large monetary indemnity 
will probably be paid also to the Orinoco Corporation. 


Notes From England.—Speaking recently in Toronto, 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford referred to last monih’s 
imperial conference in London and has this to say on 
imperial subjects: ‘“‘ We have arrived at a crisis in our 
history as an empire. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
the result of the conference will be found in deeds not 
words. While we have been talking other people have 
been acting. What is wanted is a bold constructive 
policy, broad in its base, imperial in its object. There 
must be a carefully compiled, concise and practical plan 
for defeating the enemy’s fleets if war should unfor- 
tunately be forced upon us. A complete scheme should 
prevent war and insure peace. The question of the safety 
of empire should be put beyond any possible doubt what- 
ever. Our supremacy at sea has been threatened in lan- 
guage that is unmistakable. In the near future that 
threat may become a reality. It is our business as an 
Empire to see that our position is not jeopardized in any 
way. We are determined to hold our own and to let 
all know that our unassailable supremacy at sea shall be 
kept.”———The contract for the much discussed aviation 
match between Bleriot and Hubert Latham has been 
signed. The contest will take place at Wembley Park, 
England, between October 15 and 30. The winner of 
the contest will receive $20,000 and the loser $5,000. 
In the House of Commons it was announced that the 
Government had authorized the authorities at Hong 
Kong to advance to the Chinese Government $5,500,000 
to repurchase the concession for the rebuilding of the 
Hankow-Canton Railway from the American-Belgium 
combination. 





Ireland.—The Father Mathew anniversary was cele- 
brated by a procession in Dublin which included nearly 


every temperance, religious, civic, social, trade and labor 
organization in the city. Two meetings, necessitated 
by the immense numbers, were held in the Phoenix Park. 
The resolutions emphasized the necessity of enlisting 
children in the temperance movement and safeguarding 
the young. The budget had already lessened the drink 
evil, the liquor revenue for June and July having de- 
creased by over $1,000,000. The elective element in 
the Congested District Board, with powers of transplant- 
ing to unsettled districts, and the principle of compulsory 
sale are the salient features of the Land Bill. Mr. 
Shaw’s well-advertised play, which was barred by the 
London Censor, was put on in Dublin and found feature- 
less. An All-Ireland demonstration will be held 
September 17, in connection with the Dublin Language 
Procession in favor of making Gaelic an essential subject 
in the National University. The British Treasury es- 
timates that the revenue contributed by Ireland was 
$6,000,000 less than the expenses, that is that England 
is running Ireland at a loss. The Nationalist and Liberal 
papers, assuming that the expenses are extravagant, are 
using the fact as an argument for Home Rule. In 
connection with the Annual Dublin Horse Show, the 
Arts Industries Association put on over 1,000 exhibits, 
of which the Irish lace specimens were particularly 
good. The proposed “back to Ireland” pilgrimage 
next year of 50,000 Irish Americans is regarded dubi- 
ously in Dublin, some considering that the return of 
prosperous exiles would tend to increase emigration.. 




















Events in Germany.—An attempt to tow the first of 
the German Dreadnoughts, the battleship Westphalen, 
from the shipyard down the Weser, resulted in failure. 
Her draught being too great for the river the vessel had 
been lifted five feet by pontoons, and six tugs tried to 
tow her as far as Nordenham. When it was seen that 
she could not make the trip the Westphalen was re- 
turned to her dock. Subscriptions to $1,250,000 worth 
of bonds of the Denver Rio Grande Railroad were 
opened in Berlin one day last week and closed imme- 
diately. The bonds were largely over subscribed. 
Prince Henry of Prussia, who until recently was com- 
mander of the “ Ocean Fleet” of the German navy, will 
become General Inspector of the Navy. His successor 
will be Vice-Admiral von Holtzendorff, who was com- 
mander of the first squadron of the “ Ocean Fleet.” Ad- 
miral von Fischel, who is now commander of the North 
Sea squadron, and Admiral Count Baudissin, now chief 
of the staff of the admiralty, will exchange positions. 
The German Colonial Office is to communicate 
with the African colonies by wireless telegraphy. 
The tower of the wireless station at Nauen near Pots- 
dam is to be heightened. A steamer furnished with the 
necessary apparatus will be stationed off The Cameroons 
in Africa in order to make the necessary preliminary 
experiments. The constitution of the Grand-Duchy 




















of Mecklenburg, which is a remnant of medieval feudal- 
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ism, the “ Knights” holding the sole right to vote in 
what might be styled a parliament, is to be changed with 
the consent of the “Knights” into a more modern 
form. It is to be hoped that the legal status of the 
Catholics will be ameliorated by the new arrangement. 
At present they have only such liberty, for instance 
in appointing priests, as the government in each single 
case is kind enough to grant. The German Reichstag 
has passed several laws granting greater liberty, but the 
laws were never sanctioned by the Bundesrath. The 
Germania reports that the Emperor will soon publish 
new regulations regarding duels and the “Courts of 
Honor” which will tend to limit the number of duels. 
Some four hundred citizens of Wilhelmshaven made 
a pilgrimage to the island of Norderney where ex-Chan- 
cellor Prince Biilow is enjoying the sea breeze, to pay him 
their “ homage.” This is much commented upon by the 
press. Of his predecessors, only Bismarck was thus 
“honored.” In Bismarck’s case the homage was a pro- 
test against him who had promptly accepted his resigna- 
tion. in Biilow’s case the protestation is aimed directly 
against the majority in the Reichstag, but indirectly 
against the Emperor and the Federated Princes as well, 
because they sanctioned laws which Biilow had declared 
unacceptable. Caprivi and Hohenlohe after resigning 
the same post disappeared at once from the political 
horizon. Prince Biilow himself must have felt that the 
reception of the “homage” was a mistake, since after 
it was over he took care to have a report circulated in the 
press, saying he had accepted it only not to disappoint 
the organizers, as he had heard of it too late. 








Austria.— Vienna was the scene of bloody riots be- 
tween the Czechs and Germans, so serious that the police- 
men in suppressing the disorders had to use their swords. 
Count Apponyi, Minister of Worship in Hungary, 
who enjoined the use of the Hungarian language in 
the Roumanian schools of the kingdom, even in the case 
of catechetical instruction, has invited the Jewish rabbis 
who do not receive a State salary to apply for one. A 
special law will provide for the money required. The 
Jews are now founding high schools and colleges at the 
expense of the State treasury. The Austrian Catholic 
Congress will attempt to solve the problem of providing 
homes for poorer students whose parents do not reside 
in the localities of their schools. The St. Vincent de 
Paul Societies may be asked for their assistance. Some 
way may perhaps be arranged to have the students, at 
least partially, help themselves, but it is probable that a 
new society, for which the title “ Klemens-Hoffbauer 
Society ” has been proposed, may be founded to attend 
to this worthy object. 








Spain.—A visit to the Spanish base at Zoco de Larba, 
says a correspondent, discloses the fact that the Spanish 
lines of communication are now absolutely safe and that 





the spirit of the men is excellent. The first brigade of 
picked troops from Madrid are clamoring to be led for- 
ward; they feel that they are in a position to meet the 
enemy on terms of equality. The Spanish advance has 
had the effect of splitting the Riff forces, and recent 
attacks on convoys have been much less serious. 


Happenings in France.—The aviation meeting at 
Rheims proved an enormous success fimancially. The 
aeroplane companies, too, took orders for fifty-two aero- 
planes during the week, most of them from persons not 
known to be interested in aviation. Manufacturers be- 
lieve that sportsmen of every country will now begin to 
buy aeroplanes, particularly as the number of actual 
flights during the week, estimated at over thirteen hun- 
dred, were without a single fatal accident. Some of 
the French newspapers, especially interested in aviation, 
are already agitating for a change of rules for the in- 
ternational cup won by Glen H. Curtiss. They contend 
that a 20-kilometer dash does not furnish an adequate 
test of the merits of the machine, and point out that 
when the conditions were laid down, 20 kilometres seemed 
a great achievement, but this has already been out- 
grown. It is suggested that a change be made to a long- 
distance endurance 1 ice. 

M. Delpech, in his presidential speech at the distribu- 
tion of prizes in the Lycée of Foix (France) used such 
blasphemous language that the Bishop of Pamiers has 
been obliged in protest to remove the chaplain he had 
appointed to that institution. In writing to the Principal 
of the Lycée the Bishop states that the speaker, in the 
presence of the Principal, who remained silent, called 
on the pupils “to get rid of dogma and remain faithful 
to their national traditions,” and that in consequence it 
is only fitting that “ dogma in the person of the chaplain 
should take its leave of the Lycée. Catholic families will 
understand that where the Church and morality are in- 
sulted is no place for a priest. It is time to put an end 
to this quibbling, which while useful to the universities 
is ruining the souls of our children. If they are to be 
taught in the Lycées to shake off the yoke of religion and 
to have no other rule of conduct but morality divorced 
from religion, common honesty demands that the cloak 
under which it masquerades to hoodwink the confidence 
of Christian parents be torn away from it, and that 
cloak is the presence of a priest.” Senator Delpech, in 
the presence of the chaplain had referred to priests as 
men “who play fast and loose with the fears of the 
pusillanimous.” 

In his reply to the Bishop, the Principal says: “ If 
I listened only to my private convictions I should not 
regret, rather I would rejoice, that your action is bound 
to loosen the already attenuated hold of religion on our 
collegiate life. The pupils, however, will re- 
main. Faith is not lively enough in the souls (of the 
parents) to call for the sacrifice of what seems the im- 
mediate interests of their children.” 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





September Musings 


In Mr. Morrison’s “ Tales of Mean Streets,” one of 
the stories reaches a tragic climax which, on account 
of its excessive painfulness, may be said to transgress 
the rules of good art. The son of a poor widow, so the 
story goes, is lying sick in the upper regions of a crowded 
tenement in London. His only chance for life lies in 
proper nourishment, such as poverty finds it hard to 
furnish. The visiting physician, a kind-hearted man, 
undertakes to send from his own cellar every day a 
bottle of rich wine for the relief of his patient. Several 
weeks pass by, during which the stimulant is supposed 
to be administered regularly, and the medical man is at 
a loss to understand why there is no appreciable im- 
provement in the invalid. On the contrary, he seems 
to sink more rapidly. Finally he passes away. 

Up to this the reader has no inkling of the special 
point towards which the story is drifting. He has his 
suspicions that the sick man never received any of the 
wine intended for his use. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the mother, who is his sole nurse, has not been 
represented as a victim of the drinking habit; and even 
if there were room for such suspicion, her strong af- 
fection for her son would make her consumption of the 
cordial, on which his life depended, altogether improba- 
ble. This is the state of the reader’s conjectures when 
he arrives at the concluding paragraph of the narrative. 
Then is flashed on him the startling revelation that the 
mother has sold every bottle of the wine so that she 
might obtain money enough to give her son what she 
believed to be a decent funeral. 

The squalid horror of the story lies paradoxically in 
the very love of a mother for her son. She shares in 
the ambition, common enough among the poor, to do 
extravagant honor to the beloved one, dead. It is the 
last and richest opportunity of manifesting a wild af- 
fection which finds expression, difficult and almost im- 
possible under the normal conditions of life among the 
extremely indigent. In some way or other it is sup- 
posed to wipe out all old scores accumulated during the 
fretful years of intimacy. And finally there is a family 
pride to be sustained; and, for the nonce, the still figure 
underneath the flowers has become the concrete symbol 
of household aspirations and respectabilities, in the 
presence of which, any failure in the recognized con- 
ventions would be inexpressibly paltry and an injury 
to the dead. This is all pitifully human. We can enter 
partially into the strange point of view which directs the 
affection of the mother in the story of the commission 
of an atrocity against the very object of her love. She 
was one part cruel that she might be nine parts kind; 
she sacrificed a few weeks or months of flickering life 
that she might crown it honorably at the last in the eyes 











of all her neighbors. Her position, as far as she is 
concerned, is unassailable, and neither you nor anyone 
else might hope to break down her structure of logic. 
It were folly indeed to place a brief extension of gasp- 
ing animation in the same scales with a gorgeous 
funeral. 

This story of London’s East End rises inevitably to 
our mind during these September days, when, all over 
the land, confident youth is setting out, all colors flying, 
to a new life in college. At garden gate and railway 
station the partings are taking place and the farewells 
being said; and the mother is tremulous and tearful and 
the father sober-browed and silent. Sacrifices of affec- 
tion, and very often of comfort have been endured that 
the son may thus fare forth bravely, laden with the 
family’s hopes and pursued by their secret prayers. But 
other and more costly sacrifices are sometimes being 
made. Some of the parents are, by Heaven’s grace, 
Catholics; and some of the colleges, towards which their 
sons are hastening, are places where masters of renown 
never mention the Catholic faith, but still contrive, by 
implied inference and suppressed but obvious conclusions 
to shell it, and mine it, and raze it with every known 
engine of culture and scholarship. What matters it that 
the objective truth, which is the object of their elaborate 
attacks shall still continue to exist in all its integrity 
long after the false tongues have gone down into dust 
and silence? The individual faith of the callow youth 
entering those portals, large-eyed with wonder and prone 
to be impressed by the shadows of great names that are 
imposing even to his elders, henceforward has little 
chance, 

And yet, for the sake of the proper social flavor, or 
of some other fanciful advantage in the non-spiritual 
order, the affectionate Catholic mother, with the warning 
of the great Church ringing in her ears, hesitates not to 
sacrifice, if so it must be, the faith of her son and his 
immortal soul. She withholds the wine of life from his 
young mouth. She calmly watches him enter death-throes, 
in which the life and the death at issue are each eternal. 
And when the struggle is over, and the faith gone, and 
the soul dead, she may sigh casually over the event, but 
she finds intoxicating compensations in the flower-fra- 
grances and the rich parade. And is there no horror in 
this? Has the fearful story of the “ mean street” no 
parallel amid the gentle pictures of these September 
days of awakened academic life? These musings, we 
are aware, will seem crude and inconclusive and harsh 
to many sensitive mothers. And they will recall, for 
their own reassurance, instances in disproof of our re- 
flections. It is true there have been sons who were de- 
nied the wine of life, and who procured it for them- 
selves in spite of parents, as there have been also sons 
who struck the cup from the hands of those who held it 
to their lips. But it is well not to guide our conduct by 
exceptional phenomena. And even the mother in Mr. 
Morrison’s story could likewise defend her course by 
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citing well-known cases where ebbing life flowed back 
without the encouragement of cordials. 

We are all under a disadvantage in considering the 
supreme horrors of the supernatural life. We cannot 
see them with our eyes; and consequently, unless we 
are great saints, our skin does not shrivel up nor our 
blood freeze at the presence of them. One cannot fol- 
low the gradual crumbling of young belief before the 
withering breath of the masters of unfaith. The boy is 
as glorious and the girl as fair as ever, But as they 
were once, they shall be again never more. The Church 
of Augustine and Aquinas and Cardinal Newman and 
of millions of saints and scholars and virgins and mar- 
tyrs, her Sacraments and her priesthood and her reli- 
gious life, have grouped themselves now for them with 
the pathetic and discarded playthings of their childhood. 
They have returned from college with doubts plucking 
at their souls and are struck momentarily with the 
thought that they no longer fit in with their old environ- 
ment. They see, look they never so closely, only out- 
ward signs. For them the invisible sanctities and the 
hidden Divinity are only the survivals of a legendary 
past. And so this youth and that, here and there, in these 
September days is sacrificed by a fond mother who as 
her counterpart in the London slums, loves not wisely 
but too well. And next year we may perhaps find a 
melancholy significance in the lines of Lionel Johnson, 
most spiritual of modern minor poets: 


, “I sit disconsolate, 

Mourning for that live soul I used to see, 
Soul of a saint, whose friend I used to be.”— 

* * * * 
“Say you, my friend sits by me still, this name- 
less Thing? 
This living body, hiding its dead soul? ’— 
James J. Daty, S.J. 


The Limitations of Science 


“ Disrupted Science’s confusing page, 
O’erwrit with guesses restless minds have made.” 


During the last years of Darwin’s life and for half 
a generation after, men’s minds were dizzy with the wine 
of a new gospel which proclaimed that science had killed 
all faith in creation and a personal Creator; that man is 
nothing but a highly developed animal, whose body is a 
machine, its operations sooner or later to be explained 
on physical principles; that immortality is nothing but a 
dream. Professor Haeckel went so far as to say that 
no one who had not completely renounced his reason 
could believe in a God. There was nothing too sacred for 
the assaults of these self-constituted high-priests of a 
new cult. With minds temporarily unbalanced by the 
vast theories they were constructing upon their observa- 
tion of natural phenomena, they thought science had 
come to assist at the death-bed of Christianity and re- 





ceive from its dying lips the confession that for over 
eighteen hundred years mankind had been the victim of 
the grossest superstitions, cunningly fostered by a grasp- 
ing priesthood. 

All these loud boasts, however, were nothing more 
than another bold though vain attack delivered periodic- 
ally against the Church which Christ has promised shall 
last forever. And once again, she has come out victor- 
ious from the conflict. Even yet there is a widespread 
conviction among that ever-increasing class of readers 
whose ideas on science, history, philosophy and theology 
are picked up ready-made from the pages of our papers 
and periodicals that science has supplanted God in the 
minds of truly educated, up-to-date people; that Dar- 
winism has finally settled the great question of the world’s 
origin, and settled it, too, without calling in the agency 
of a Creative Force. The frank admissions of some of 
the greatest exponents of modern science may help to 
dispel such illusions. 

Let us begin with the significant words of Darwin 
himself: “ Another source of conviction in the existence 
of God, connected with the reason and not with the 
feelings, impresses me as having much more weight. This 
follows from the extreme difficulty or rather impossi- 
bility of conceiving this immense and wonderful universe, 
including man with his capacity of looking far backward 
and far into futurity, as the result of blind chance or 
necessity. When thus reflecting, I feel compelled to ad- 
mit a First Cause, having an intelligent mind in some 
degree analogous to that of man; and I deserve to be 
called a Theist.” One might fancy he was reading a 
good English translation from St. Thomas, were the 
writer to stop here. “ But,” he goes on, “then arises 
the doubt: Can this mind of man, which has as I fully 
believe, been developed from a mind as low as that pos- 
sessed by the lowest animals, be trusted when it draws 
such grand conclusions? I cannot pretend to throw the 
least light on such abstruse problems. The mystery of 
the beginning of all things is insoluble by us; and I, for 
one, must be content to remain an Agnostic.” Here we 
have Darwin admitting that his intellect clearly points 
out to him the absolute need of an intelligent first cause, 
and then shrinking from the consequences of such a com- 
pelling argument, merely because in his opinion the mind 
of man is a development from a mind as rudimentary as 
that of the lowest beast. It is hardly possible to under- 
stand how a man endowed with his ability can fail 
to see the unreasonableness of rejecting what his own 
mind tells him must be so, simply because of a theory 
which neither he nor anyone else has yet been able 
to prove. But even granting that his theory of mental! 
development has been proven, what is to become of the 
sciences of pure mathematics and metaphysics, if after 
years of patient and laborious study we are to reject 
their conclusions simply because a mind evolved from 
something similar to what is to be found in the lowest 
class of animals “ cannot be trusted when it draws such 
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grand conclusions?” It would seem to be the urgent duty 
of every earnest and fair-minded thinker to embrace 
whatever his own mind clearly points out to him to be 
the truth. This is the course followed by Lord Kelvin, 
who boldly declared, in an address delivered in London, 
May, 1903: ‘“ We are absolutely forced by science to 
admit and believe with absolute confidence in a Directive 
Power,—in an influence other than physical or dynamical 
or electrical forces.” 

In another address, delivered before the University of 
Glasgow, this distinguished scientist expressed his reali- 
zation of the limitations of science: ‘One word charac- 
terizes the most strenuous of the efforts for the advance- 
ment of science that I have made perseveringly for fifty- 
five years ; that word is failure. I know no more of elec- 
tric and magnetic force, or of the relation between ether, 
electricity and ponderable matter, or of chemical affinity 
than I knew and tried to teach my class-students in my 
first session as professor.” 

Perhaps there is no clearer and more striking confession 
of the inability of science to explain the origin of things, 
but especially of the “ mysterious power which we term 
life” than that contained in the paper read by Professor 
Alfred Russell Wallace before the Royal Institution in 
London, on the occasion of the Darwin centenary: 
“Neither Darwinism, nor any other theory in science 
or philosophy can give more than a secondary explana- 
tion of phenomena. Some deeper power or cause al- 
ways has to be postulated. I have here claimed that the 
known facts, when fully examined and reasoned out, are 
adequate to explain the method of organic evolution; yet 
the underlying fundamental causes are, and will probably 
ever remain not only unknown, but even inconceivable by 
us. The mysterious power we term life, which alone 
renders possible the production from a few of the chemi- 
cal elements of such infinitely diverse fabrics, will surely 
never be explained in terms of mere matter and motion. 
But beyond even these marvels is the yet greater marvel 
of that ever present organizing and guiding power which 
to take a simple example, builds up anew that most won- 
derful congeries of organs, the bird’s covering of feathers. 
Every attempt to explain these phenomena,—even Dar- 
win’s highly difficult and complex theory of pangene- 
sis,—utterly breaks down; so that now, even the extreme 
monists, such as Haeckel, are driven to the supposition 
that every ultimate cell is a conscious, intelligent indi- 
vidual, that knows where to go and what to do, goes 
there and does it! These unavailing efforts to explain 
the inexplicable, whether in the details of any one living 
thing, or in the origin of life itself seem to me to lead 
to the irresistible conclusion that beyond and above all 
terrestrial agencies there is some great source of energy 

and guidance which in unknown ways pervades every 
form of organized life, and of which we ourselves are 
the ultimate and foreordained outcome.” We are glad 


to find so eminent an authority arriving at such an irre- 
sistible conclusion, and brushing wild guesses aside. 





But if we are obliged to call in the agency of some 
supra-terrestrial power pervading every form of orga- 
nized life and which has foreordained us as the ultimate 
outcome of this life, where is the difficulty in believing 
that such a power, endowed with a will to foreordain, is 
none other than a personal God? This is the conclusion 
arrived at by Mr. John Muir after a long life spent in 
the closest study of nature. These are his words: “ Lit- 
tle men, with only a book knowledge of science, have 
seized upon evolution as an escape from the idea of God. 
Evolution! a wonderful, mouth-filling word, isn’t it? It 
covers a world of ignorance. Just say ‘evolution’ and 
you have explained every phenomenon of nature and ex- 
plained away God. It sounds big and wise. Evolution, 
they say, brought the earth through its glacial periods, 
caused the snow blanket to recede, and the flower carpet 
to follow it, raised the forests of the world, developed 
animal life from the jelly-fish to thinking man. But 
what caused evolution? There they stick. To my mind, 
it is inconceivable that a plan that has worked out through 
unthinkable millions of years, without one hitch, or one 
mistake, the development of beauty that has made every 
microscopic particle of matter perform its function in 
harmony with every other in the universe,—that such a 
plan is the blind product of an unthinking abstraction. 
No; somewhere, before evolution was, was an Intelli- 
gence that laid out the plan, and evolution is the process, 
not the origin of the harmony. You may call that Intel- 
ligence what you please: I cannot see why so many peo- 
ple object to call it God.” 

The pride of some scientists objects, but science does 
not object; it is at one with common sense and revela- 


tion. M. J. WALSH, S.J. 


The Color Problem in South Africa 


While we in this country are concerned with the color 
problem in our Southern States, wondering if we shall 
ever master its complex and conflicting possibilities, the 
framers and founders of the South African Union are 
confronting a similar but, in some respects, more tre- 
mendous question within the limits of their own domain. 
Whereas, in the Southern States the colored population 
is merely a large minority, in British South Africa the 
natives and the colored people—and these two classes 
seem to be put on the same plane—outnumber the 
Europeans as five to one. 

Before stating how the Europeans intend to solve this 
appalling problem, it may be as well to see whether the 
foundations of the South African Union are well and 
truly laid. Our guide in this investigation will be Mr. 
Roderick Jones, Reuter’s agent in charge in South Africa, 
who, in the August Contemporary Review handles the 
“South African Union and the Color Question” with 
consummate knowledge and clearness. He begins by 
answering the complaint of Englishmen, “ What do we 
reap from the war, which cost us 250 million pounds 
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and thousands of lives, except the right to send out a 
Governor-General and to police the Union sea-board?” 
The answer is, that Britain gains very much. “ And 
never more than now, when European armaments are 
being menacingly increased and the cloud of war sits 
darkly on the horizon. In order to appreciate the posi- 
tion, let us assume the Republics still in being, and 
Britain embroiled in Europe. What then would be her 
situation? First of all she would be compelled simply 
as a precautionary measure to increase her garrison at 
the Cape. Next, if the agents of the enemy succeeded 
in dragging the Republics into the quarrel, she would be 
compelled to send out an expeditionary force, and to em- 
bark on a harassing campaign in addition to facing her 
difficulties at home. Or assume the whole land British, 
but disaffected, as it would have been under an Imperial 
policy less generous than that adopted after Vereeniging. 
An augmented garrison would be required to keep the 
peace, and if our European antagonist were he whose 
South African frontier is coterminous with that of Cape 
Colony, raids from his confines would throw half the 
country into revolt. In either case, republics or no re- 
publics, South Africa would be a serious weakness to 
the Empire. How different is the fact! South Africa, 
united and contented, is to Britain and the Empire only 
a source of strength.” This last point Mr. Roderick 
Jones develops fully and conclusively, proving that 
South Africa will be to the Empire in war or peace noth- 
ing less than are Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Having thus shown how solid are the foundations of 
the South African Union, the writer says: “ The main 
objection brought against the Union Constitution on 
behalf of the natives and colored people, has to do with 
the franchise. In Cape Colony there is no color line. 
The white man and the black enjoy the same political 
rights. In the Orange River Colony, the Transvaal, 
and Natal, on the other hand, the color line is, and 
always has been, very clearly defined. Natives and 
colored people, while treated with humanity, justice, 
and benevolence, are rigorously excluded from the fran- 
chise, and in every walk of life the distinction between 
them and the Europeans is well established.” At the 
National Convention the Transvaal, Orange River 
Colony and Natal delegates stood firm for the mainte- 
nance of the color line, while the Cape delegates steadily 
refused to let their native and colored constituents be 
disfranchised, in spite of the efforts made in London so 
to modify the draft Act, ratified in South Africa by an 
overwhelming vote, as further to favor the natives and 
colored people. 

Against this unwarranted interference, Mr. Roderick 
Jones quotes Sir Henry Villiers, President of the Na- 
tional Convention, as saying: “I am perfectly certain, 
from my knowledge of the feeling of the delegates, as 
embodying that of the colonies, that the Union would 
be wrecked by such interference.” “All who are ac- 
quainted with South African sentiment,” adds Mr. 








Roderick Jones, “except a few whose enthusiasm for 
abstract right blinds them to the danger of pressing for 
it, will endorse this declaration. The Transvaal, the 
Orange River Colony, and Natal would never accept 
the new Constitution if it were returned to them with 
amendments that entailed further concessions to the 
native and the colored man. These concessions may 
come in time. But they must come from within, not 
from without, and then only when they can be put into 
practice with safety to the Europeans, the natives, and 
the colored people alike. No intelligent South African 
imagines that the natives will remain, or can be kept, 
in their present state. Their tendency is to advance in 
the scale of civilization, and nothing can repress that 
tendency. Whatever is done must be done 
gradually, though not inattentively or lazily. Short cuts 
and too rapid movement are not to be recommended 
where the raising of a lower race is concerned. But 
perceptible movement, and upward movement there 
must_ be.” 

The writer sums up his informing article by affirming 
that the natives and the colored people will be in a 
stronger position under the Union than they were be- 
fore, because Cape Colony, which favors them, will 
have five-twelfths of the votes in the House of As- 
sembly, and three-eighths of the votes in the Assembly 
and Senate combined. Although European opinion in 
the Orange River Colony, the Transvaal, and Natal, 
with a large body of opinion in Cape Colony, is hostile 
to equality of franchise, yet the growing disposition of 
the public, and the attitude of the authorities, are benevo- 
lent and sympathetic where the natives and colored peo- 
ple are concerned. L. D. 


History (?) in Our High Schools 


Experienced teachers of history are well aware how 
tenacious of life is the written lie. Like the simple shep- 
herdess in “ The Winter’s Tale,” youthful students are 
prone to believe that whatever is printed is true. Even 
the living voice of the teacher is scarcely an effectual cor- 
rective. He may show that authors of repute brand as 
false the assertions of the text-book, but his words pass 
from the memory while the written lie remains a daily 
challenge to the eye. If, then, with a vigilant teacher, 
such books are dangerous, what mischief will they not 
work when made the basis of a lecture course by a mag- 
netic professor, who, far from correcting, amplifies and 
corroborates the misstatements in the text? 

Our attention has been called to several such text- 
books, among them “ A General History of Europe (350- 
1900)”, by Professors Thatcher and Schwill of Chicago 
University (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York). It 
seems to be an abridgment of the authors’ two books on 
modern and medieval Europe, which are now used in 
more than a hundred prominent American colleges, acad- 
emies, and high schools, where large numbers of our 
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Catholic young men and women are doubtless acquiring 
all the knowledge they will have of history. 

Both books bristle with statements and inferences that 
are false, and to Catholics offensive, the “ General His- 
tory”’ summarizing the slanders that are treated more 
diffusely in the larger volumes. Complete differentia- 
tion of views is not to be expected in a compendium, but 
when the conclusions offered are directly at variance with 
the latest researches of scholars ; when what is only prob- 
able is set down as certain; when the list of references 
is obviously partisan; when there is little recognition of 
the hand of God in the course of history and the Divine 
institution of the Papacy is flatly denied, how can a Cath- 
olic youth who daily listens, in a rationalistic atmos- 
phere, to a non-Catholic professor’s explanation of such 
a text-book, keep a firm hold on the Faith delivered to 
the saints? Unless his Catholicity is more robust than 
we have reason to look for, such text-books as Thatcher 
and Schwill’s will leave him convinced that Cathol- 
icism is a worn-out superstition with such a discredita- 
ble record behind it that no one of sense and intelligence 
should give heed to its claims. 

Each chapter of “ The General History of Europe” 
is preceded and ended by an impressive array of books 
for reference, Some of the distinguished Catholic au- 
thors named are carefully labelled in bold type, “ Roman 
Catholic,” though the student will search in vain for 
cautions like “ Romancer,” “ Protestant,” “ Rationalist,” 
which might justly be applied to such authors as Froude, 
Sismondi, Emerton, and Harnack. Not to discuss here 
the capacity of the average student to discriminate be- 
tween conflicting authorities, a book like Lea’s “ History 
of Clerical Celibacy,” even were his words historically 
reliable, does not seem fit food for virgin minds. 

As ordinary limits forbid detailed exposure of all the 
falsehoods in this book of Thatcher and Schwill, we 
shall select for summary treatment a few of the more 
glaring misstatements and misleading inferences. On 
page 30 the authors lay down dogmatically that “the 
Church of Ireland was independent of Rome.” An 
honest historian would have consulted Professor Bury, 
Regius Professor of History in the University of Cam- 
bridge and St. Patrick’s latest biographer, who declares 
that the “Christians of Ireland asked Pope Celestine I 
to choose a bishop for them,” and quotes as undoubtedly 
authentic the Irish canon that decrees: “If any ques- 
tions of difficulty arise let them be referred to the Apos- 
tolic See,” and in a learned note the biographer proves 
that St. Patrick went to Rome in the days of Leo the 
Great, “ was approved in the Catholic Faith,” and brought 
back with him relics of:the Apostles. These are not the 
actions of a bishop “ independent of Rome.” 

The authors’ description, page 31, of the famous con- 
ference at Whitby brings to mind Augustine Birrell’s 
caution to beware in reading history of what is written 
entertainingly, as it is probably untrue. Professors 
Thatcher and Schwill, like many other writers who are 





determined, at any cost, to make the early British Church 
Protestant, discover a breach with Rome in the merely 
disciplinary and local question of tonsure and Easter ob- 
servance, but the reader gathers the inference that papal 
jurisdiction was at stake, and that papal regulations are 
ridiculous. 

“What I say three times is true,” were the words with 
which the Bellman used to carry conviction to the minds 
of the doubting snark-hunters. When Professors 
Thatcher and Schwill write about the “ Growth of the 
Papacy,” they seem to have made the Bellman’s practice 
their own. The usual rationalistic explanations of the 
origin of the papal power are reiterated with such dog- 
matic cocksureness that the benighted young papist 
reader will be half convinced that what his catechism 
told him about the primacy of St. Peter is an idle tale. 
“ The bishops of Rome,” we learn (page 125), “ were for 
the most part on that side of the great theological ques- 
tions which were accepted by the whole Church, and im 
consequence thereof the feeling arose that they alone of 
all bishops could be depended on to preserve the ortho- 
dox creed of the Church in all its integrity,” and further 
on: “The bishops and patriarchs in the East 
in this dispute appealed so often to the Bishop of Rome 
that in the end he asserted that he had the right to 
judge between them.” 

A fair-minded historian would have noted the conclu- 
sion not only of serious history, but of a multitude of 
distinguished converts, Newman, for example, that Rome 
was always orthodox because it was at Rome St. Peter 
sat, and that other Churches appealed to Rome because 
they believed that her faith, in accordance with her 
Founder’s promise to Peter, would never fail, and that 
the early popes settled forever questions referred to them 
because they considered themselves and were likewise 
considered by their contemporaries as the Divinely ap- 
pointed guardians of the Faith. If Professors Thatcher 
and Schwill should not see fit to cite a chain of passages 
from Fathers and Councils in support of the Petrine 
Claims, it would be only fair to let the inquiring student 
see that something is to be said for the other side, and 
add to the chapter’s bibliography a book or two on the 
questions by Allies, Allnatt or Rivington. But the 
Schwill and Thatcher view is the only one submitted to 
the student. 

The chapter on “ Monasticism” opens thus: “ The 
philosophic basis of asceticism is the belief that matter 
is the seat of evil, and therefore that all contact with it 
is contamination. Jesus freely used the good 
things of this world, and taught that sin is nothing ex- 
ternal to man, but His teaching was not understood by 
His followers.” This, of course, is a travesty of the 


teachings of Christ, as it is of Catholicism. But they - 
could have learned from Charles S. Devas that the basis 
of Christian asceticism is that “grand charter of true 
emancipation,” the eight Beatitudes, and the example of 
Him of whom it was written, “ He pleased not Himself ” ; 
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hat the Apostles who rejoiced after being scourged that 
were accounted worthy to suffer reproach for the 
iame of Jesus” and St. Paul, who says of himself, “ I 
chastise my body and bring it into subjection,” had an 
authorized knowledge of Christ’s doctrine of asceticism. 

The sympathetic attitude of the authors toward the 
leaders of the religious revolt of the sixteenth century 
betrays them into manifold loose reasoning, and un- 
countable misstatements of fact. Luther, when he “ pub- 
lished his ninety-five theses, was still a good son of the 
Church,” though Janssen, in his “ History of the German 
People,” clearly shows the contrary. Their non-com- 
mittal attitude toward the Tudor Bluebeard recalls the 
story of that prudent professor, who, while lecturing to 
a class of Anglican divinity students, summarized the 
close of Henry VIII's reign with the words: “ The 
last years of this monarch were clouded with domestic 
unhappiness.” Considerable space, for instance, is wasted 
in explaining why Henry wanted a divorce from Queen 
“ He loved 


hey ~ 


Catherine, for the last reason is sufficient: 
another woman, the young and charming maid of honor, 
Anne Boleyn.” 

We read on page 330 that “ the breach with Rome was 
popular with the English people,” and two pages further 
that “the majority of the English people be- 
lieved that the monasteries were an evil.” An historian 
would have consulted the most eminent authorities, 
Protestant and Catholic, Brewer, Cobbett, Green, Gas- 
quet, who gather from contemporary records that Eng- 
land was robbed of her Faith by a royal tyrant, Brewer, 
in his introduction to the fourth volume of the “ State 
Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII,” affirms: “ There 
is no reason to suppose that the nation as a body was 
discontented with the old religion.” In his preface to 
the eighth volume of an allied work, Dr. James Gairdner 
asserts: “ That the nation disliked the change (of re- 
gions) as it disliked the cause of the change, there 
can be very little doubt’; and only a few weeks ago in 
the Nineteenth Century: “ I have no hesitation in deny- 
ing, for it is the contrary of the truth, that the whole- 
sale suppression of religious houses all over the kingdom 
was justified and was generally felt to be so.” Dr. Gaird- 
ner sees in the risings of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire 
an indication of how the people in general regarded the 
King’s high-handed proceedings, and that Mores and 
Fishers being unhappily rare, Catholics were gradually 
cowed into exterior submission, while hoping for better 
days; but inference, unhampered by facts, better suits 
the Thatcher and Schwill, and in general, the High 
School historical temperament. 

There are innumerable other paragraphs and phrases 
which are false, directly or by suppression and innuendo. 
Boniface VIII, Innocent III, Gregory VII, and other 
medieval popes, the two-fold character of the Renais- 
sance, the wars of religion, and every subject of a re- 
ligious bearing are injuriously colored or misrepresented. 
Enough, however, has been said to show Catholic parents 
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who have at heart the safeguarding of their children’s 
Faith, how dangerous is such a text-book, especially 
when accompanied as it probably is in most non-Cath- 
olic educational establishments with lectures or explana- 
tions from those who are unable to make clear the 
Church’s position on controverted points of history, and 
in no way eager, where Catholics are concerned, to de- 
tect misstatements of fact. “The dogmatism of un- 
belief” is as rampant in second-hand history as in 
cheap literature and philosophy made to order. Cath- 
olics whose money helps to support our public schools 
should insist, not only as Catholics, but as citizens, that 
history be taught as reputable historians construe it, 
and that text-books which belie or misstate the multi- 
farious historical facts of Catholic activities must be 
excluded from our educational curriculums. 
Wa ter Dwicat, S.]J. 


The Cross in the North 


At the dinner given to Dr. Cook at Copenhagen, on 
September 6, Norman Hansen, who was with the arctic 
discoverer on the little steamer Hans Egede during the 
trip from Lerwick, in his speech drew a striking picture 
of that hitherto unknown vessel, and added, for the 
benefit of the legion of newspaper men who made up 
the company: “ Probably even now you do not know 
who Hans Egede was. He was the first man to take 
the knowledge of Christianity to Greenland. That was 
200 years ago.” 

It is not easy to accept all the romancing in which our 
newspapers have been indulging of late in connection 
with polar discoveries. If Mr. Hansen is not misquoted, 
one must marvel at such an exhibition of historical 
ignorance in a man so well reputed among the Danes. 
The records of the Far North tell how Lief, son of Eric 
the Red, the founder of Greenland, became the instru- 
ment of his country’s conversion by bringing there from 
the European Continent, in the year 1000, Catholic mis- 
sionaries and soon by their zeal the land compared favor- 
ably in the abundance of its religious results with 
those of the mother country. From this foundation 
came that other Eric, the first bishop to exercise episcopal 
jurisdiction over any part of America. Coming here 
with his hardy Norse countrymen to colonize the newly 
discovered country of Vinland, he was consecrated Bishop 
of Garda at Lund in Denmark, by Archbishop Adzan in 
1121, and had included within his see all the Norse 
colonies in America, of which Vinland (now New Eng- 
land) was one. This was much more than “ 200 years 
ago.” In the “Records and Studies” of our U. S. 
Catholic Historical Society, for December, 1904, the Rev. 
Joseph Fischer, S.J., details the troubles the clergy of 
Greenland had in collecting the sexennial tithes imposed 
by the Council of Lyons (1274) for the Crusades. His 
facts are taken from the official documents among the 
archives of the Vatican. T. F. MEEHAN. 
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IN LANDS AFAR 





The Victoria Falls 


Any one who is weary of the nerve-straining monotony 
of city life and seeks after a more restful kind of mo- 
notony not to be found along the ordinary beaten tracks 
of the tourist, can hardly make a better choice than that 
of a voyage to South Africa. The ox-wagon is still a 
means of transport for such as love not or are remote 
from the railway; and all who wish to court the familiar 
spirit of the high veldt ought to shoulder a rifle and fol- 
low the trail of the oxen. But they who have neither 
riches nor leisure enough for the simple life must needs 
be content with the railway train. The train moves 
slowly in South Africa, as curves and gradients abound, 
but the crisp freshness of the air, the camaraderie of the 
passengers and the general novelty of the surroundings 
correct the inordinate and unnatural desire for rapid 
movement. 

The best time to visit the Falls is during the months 
of June, July and August, that is, in the winter season, 
when the traveler may count upon being free from the 
local troubles of fever, rain and heat. In March and 
April, to be sure, there is more water coming down, but 
the clouds of spray are then so great as to hide the view 
of the cataract. The journey by rail from Cape Town 
to the Zambesi is some 1650 miles in length and takes 
nearly four days to accomplish by the train. The train 
starts before mid-day on Tuesday and, in the evening 
of that day, the traveler passes through the grand moun- 
tainous scenery of the Hex River valley where the train 
winds and labors, almost at a walking pace, towards the 
high and barren Karoo. On Wednesday morning the 
sleeper is fain to rise betimes from his uncomfortable 
bed and breathe the chill but delicious morning air. He 
finds himself in the midst of a vast rolling plain where 
both trees and human dwellings are few and far be- 
tween. The monotony is hardly relieved by the Modder 
and Orange Rivers whose narrow streams give life to the 
thin lines of trees that skirt their banks. Kimberley, 
the city of diamonds and ugly iron-roofed houses, is 
reached before night-fall, and most of the passengers will 
probably prefer to spend their two hours’ halt dining in 
the buffet to searching for objects of interest in the town. 

In the neighborhood of Mafeking, which is passed in 
the forenoon, the country becomes more wooded and re- 
mains so for the rest of the way. The trees are mostly 
small. Now and again the bush assumes the dimensions 
of what an Africander might call forest, but what a visi- 
tor from Oregon or Canada would probably call scrub. 
After some four hours’ halt at Bulawayo the train leaves 
the station at 1.30 p. m. on Friday and once more plunges 
into the wilderness of bush, varied by hollows or vleis 
of tall russet grass. Everywhere the landscape has an 
autumnal appearance and presents but little variety for 








a distance of nearly a thousand miles. But towards 
seven o'clock on Saturday morning great clouds of spray 
are seen some six miles ahead of the train, and the long, 
thin cafion of the lower Zambesi soon becomes visible. 
Yet, apart from the spray and the trough of the river, 
the scenery is almost as tame as before. The surprise 
comes when we have alighted from the train at the Falls 
station and traveled on foot to the cataract itself, or, if 
we prefer to keep our most intense impressions for the 
last, when we have made a circuit to the upper reach of 
the river above the Falls. Here we come suddenly upon 
a large expanse of blue water, fringed with luxuriant 
growths and studded with palmy tropical islands. If the 
restful sameness of the veldt is a fit emblem of calm, 
peaceful contemplation, then this sudden revelation of 
nature’s beauty, may be compared to an ecstasy, when the 
soul is led, by God’s own hand, to the living waters for 
which it has thirsted. The Egyptian Nile, shorn of its 
memories of the past, is a very prosaic stream compared 
with the Zambesi. If less venerable for its associations 
and less subservient to human uses, the great river of 
South Africa is wilder in its moods and grander in its 
varied aspects than the sacred stream of the Pharaohs. 

The plan of the Falls may be roughly represented by 
a letter A placed so that the cross stroke points north 
or south, while the apex of the letter is cut away; so that 
more strictly, it resembles an H trying to join its upper 
limbs, which are considerably shorter than the lower, so 
as to form an A. The northern stroke will then repre- 
sent the line of the cascade, which is more than a mile 
in length, as well as the trough, sometimes 400 feet in 
depth, into which the water falls. The cross stroke 
stands for the narrow gorge, about 150 feet across and 
only 50 in places into which the fallen water rushes, 
while the leg of the southern stroke represents the con- 
tinuation of the gorge before it strikes out again at a 
zigzag. The shorter limb of the stroke is a hollow or 
cleft called the Palm Grove which descends rapidly down 
to the water’s edge, whence a fine view of the interior 
of the gorge may be obtained. 

The Zambesi Falls, unlike those of Niagara, cannot be 
seen as a whole. But this is no great drawback, for 
there are numerous points of vantage when the several 
parts of the cataract may be viewed with ease and safety. 
Along the western half of the trough stretches the Rain 
forest which is continually watered by the showers of 
rain formed by the falling spray. When the spray is not 
dense enough to obscure the view we may, at the risk, 
or rather certainty, of a wetting, see the whole line of 
the opposing cascade through the numerous openings in 
the trees where the forest stops short at the brim of the 
gulf. In order to see the eastern end of the cataract we 
must cross the bridge which spans the river by a single 
arch just below the elbow of the gorge. Towards mid- 
day, when the sun has drunk away much of the spray- 
cloud, the view becomes more definite than in the early 
morning and, if we place ourselves between the spray 
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and the sun, we shall see a glorious double rainbow 
crowning the dark abyss below. It is like heaven on the 
top of hell. First, the waters above the island-broken 
edge of the cataract venture like reckless, tempted souls 
on to the edge of the gulf. Then they are hurled into the 
lower darkness, from which a small, a very small, por- 
tion is destined to rise again, and a smaller portion still 
to mingle triumphantly with the absorbing breath of 
heaven. Towards evening the rainbow grows larger 
and some 200 degrees of arc may be seen distinctly. 
The actual body of water going over the Victoria Falls 
is not as great as at Niagara, but there are few visitors 
who, after seeing both cataracts, will deny that the 
former far surpasses the latter in its grandeur and in 
the beauty of its immediate surroundings If any care 
to challenge this statement let them come and see for 
themselves. Only let them not come in the fever season 
from February to May. September and October are hot 
months. In November and December, after the early 
rains, the air becomes cooler and the brown veldt dons 
its full panoply of green. Some may prefer to travel 
at this season: but they will have to run the risk of wait- 
ing for days or even weeks, for a period of sunshine. 
There is a large hotel near the Falls station built mostly 
of wood and corrugated iron. Though simple in its 
structure, it is well managed under the kindly direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Mallett who combine the virtues of 
sociability and hospitality to their guests with due loyalty 
to the railway company who own the hotel. 
James KENDAL, S.J. 
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Consular advices to Washington show the German 
and French Governments in no way kindly disposed 
to the Payne-Aldrich Tariff law on account of features 
in it which these Governments regard as hostile to their 
trade interests. The tone of the German press continues 
to be especially unfriendly to the United States. Even 
the unofficial press is publishing editorial articles which 
show that every pressure is being brought to bear upon 
the Government in order to secure the adoption of a pro- 
gram of retaliation. The most marked exception is taken 
to the maximum and minimum features of the new 
tariff law, which Germany seems to be convinced will be 
enforced against her trade on March 31 of next year. 
The impression grows apparently in Germany that many 
of the increases of the law are aimed directly at German 
trade. The appeals for a prompt beginning of a retal- 
iatory fight submitted to the Imperial Government make 
the claim that Germany can endure a commercial war 
much longer than the United States. Although the anti- 
American sentiment in France seems to be fully as strong 
as in Germany, the French Government is not in a posi- 
tion to pursue a retaliatory program with as much effect 
as is Germany. France has already enforced the maxi- 
mum duty against a large number of American imports 
and there can be no other course without new legislation. 
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The Truth About Barcelona 


BARCELONA, SPAIN, AuGust 20, 1909. 


To-day as I looked down from the heights of 
Tibidabo upon the great city below, it seemed hardly 
possible that this could be the same Barcelona of Ameri- 
can and French newspaper reports. A hundred factory- 
chimneys poured forth their smoke. Great ships were 
passing in and out upon the beautiful Mediterranean. 
Below, from the direction of Sarria, a dozen convent 
bells were calling their communities to prayer. How 
different from the pictures drawn by a hostile foreign 
press! As I passed through the streets, the busy trafhc, 
the sauntering evening crowds, told more clearly than 
words that Barcelona had long since returned to its 
normal life again. There is but one sign to show that 
the Government is watchful and has not forgotten the 
outbreak of the “ Sad Week.” As you pass church and 
convent doors you meet the searching gaze of a Civil 
Guard, standing with Mauser in hand. There will be 
no more churches burnt in Barcelona. 

It was in the Calle Caspe that my interest was aroused. 
All Barcelona was talking of the Calle Caspe and the 
college of the Jesuits. It was the Jesuit College which 
saved eight neighboring religious communities and 
churches. When the danger was pressing, the Jesuits 
quietly left their buildings, leaving their defense to a 
band of determined Catholic men. How well they de- 
fended it, all Barcelona knows. With a rain of bullets 
they swept the Calle Caspe, driving the mob, anxious to 
escape the well directed Mausers, far from the college 
and the neighboring unprotected convents and churches. 

The accounts of the disorders as published in the 
French press and cabled to England and the United 
States were of a ridiculous nature. True, affairs were 
bad enough with nearly fifty convents and churches de- 
stroyed, with two priests and one Marist Brother mur- 
dered, with desecrations and sacrileges innumerable, yet 
one cannot resist smiling after reading some of the 
“cabled details” drawn from imagination and from 
pages of the French Revolution. 

That a carefully prepared plan to declare a Republic 
of the French type failed is not surprising. The Radical 
Republican of Spain is a man of the tavern type, a hater 
of religion and order. He has but little brain power; 
is without education. His plan of campaign in Barce- 
lona and elsewhere seems to have been to destroy un- 
protected convents, orphan asylums and churches, then 
to declare the Republic. His courage was shown mainly 
against defenceless nuns. In Manresa sixteen Catholic 
men of the Somaten, heavily armed, swept through the 
narrow streets and-soon brought affairs back to their 
normal state. It was the same everywhere. A few 
muskets in determined hands soon brought peace. Any 
attempts to paint the Radical Republican as a hero re- 
sisting the war in the interest of the poor are ridiculous. 
He destroyed the very convents which were feeding the 
poor and the orphan. He drove the nuns and their poor 
into the streets. Anyone who has watched the course of 
events in Spain during the past year knows that he has 
been waiting for an occasion for an outbreak. The oc- 
casion came with the war in Africa and the almost com- 
plete withdrawal of all troops from Barcelona. The 
statements that thousands of the Reserves were married 
was an invented catchword to deceive the working 
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classes, to win their sympathy to the Republican cause 
under the belief that the movement was nothing but a 
protest against the war with the Moors. The reported 
wives of Reserves who took such a prominent part in 
the disorders were the prostitutes from the slums, ene- 
mies of the gentle nuns whose purity of life was a re- 
buke to their shamelessness. 

One word in conclusion. What will be the end of all 
this trouble? Many think it will have a good effect upon 
Spain. It should do much to draw together the dis- 
united Catholic elements in a fight against irreligion and 
immorality. The Church in Spain has nothing to fear 
from Protestantism with its three or four thousand 
English and American adherents. Its battle will be 
against irreligion, hostile alike to Catholic and con- 
scientious Protestant. The disorders of the past month 
have shown the Government the absolute need of careful 
spiritual training in the schools, and that some means 
must be devised to hinder the publication of anarchistic 
articles in the Radical Republican press. 

C. J. M. 





Australia’s Third Catholic Congress 


MELBOURNE, JULY 7, 1909. 


In September, 1900, the first Australasian Catholic 
Congress assembled in Sydney under the presidency of 
his Eminence, Cardinal Moran. The same occasion be- 
held the celebration of the Centenary of the Catholic 
Church in Australia, and the consecration of the com- 
pleted portion of St. Mary’s Church, Sydney. Those 
festivals gained materially from the presence of so 
many members of the Catholic body from New Zealand 
and the States of the Commonwealth, and contributed 
in their turn to the success of the Congress. Many 
valuable and learned papers were read in the several 
sessions, and were afterwards gathered into a memorial 
volume, which serves as a permanent record of the pro- 
ceedings. In 1904, Melbourne welcomed the Second 
Congress, which in its main features resembled the 
first, but surpassed it in the number of its members. 
September of the present year will witness the carrying 
out of a third Congress in Sydney, where energetic 
efforts are being made to ensure it a large measure of 
success. The objects to be discussed are grouped under 
the following headings: First, Catholic Apologetics ; 
second, Education: Theory and Practice; third, 
Social Questions; fourth, Religious History and Mis- 
sions; fifth, Charitable Organizations; sixth, Ethnology 
and Statistics; seventh, Science and Art; eighth, Catho- 
lic Literature and Newspapers. Papers have already 
been promised by many leaders of Catholic thought in 
Europe and America, as well as in Australia. 

One valuable result of bringing the members of the 
Church together in these Congresses is to convince them 
of the power which, by union and cooperation, they 
possess to defend and propagate the true religion of 
Christ. Moreover, prominent men in Church and State 
take an active part in the discussions; Catholics are 
enabled to know and appreciate one another; and kindli- 
ness and good feeling are exhibited towards all fellow- 
citizens, without distinction of class, race, or creed. At 
the same time, clear and forcible explanations of Catho- 
lic truths and ideals sweep ignorance and prejudice from 
the minds of honest opponents; and the general public 
obtain a better understanding of the Catholic point of 





memoration of the silver jubilee of Cardinal Moran’s 
first arrival in Australia. 

The Most Rev. Dr. Carr, Archbishop of Melbourne, 
and the Right Rev. Dr. Higgins, Bishop of Ballarat, re- 
turned recently from their visit to Europe, and received 
an enthusiastic welcome from their people. 

The Right Rev. Dr. J. J. Doyle, Bishop of Lismore, 
New South Wales, died on June 5. He was born in 
Ireland in 1852, and had spent over twenty-one years in 
the Lismore district, of which he became the first Bishop 
in 1887. At his death his whole personal possessions 
were eighteenpence. 

For seven months a Labor Cabinet held the reins of 
power in the Commonwealth of Australia; but on the 
question of Supply (the end of the financial year was 
only a month distant) a combination of the other parties 
effected its overthrow, and Mr. Deakin has replaced Mr. 
Fisher as Prime Minister. It is too early to pronounce 
judgment on the ability of the new Government to 
steer the State through troubled waters. Many critics, 
however, declare with emphasis that it will be unsuccess- 
ful in the task, and that a general election will call into 
being such a strong and stable Cabinet as shall inspire 
confiden:e in Australia’s future. The views of those 
critics are voiced thus by the Sydney Freeman’s Journal, 
the oldest weekly in Australia: 

“The statesman who stood for the upbuilding of a 
White Australia, destined to be free and independent, for 
its development through the fostering influences of pro- 
tection, and for the betterment of the condition of the 
great mass of the people, has gone over to the opponents 
of all these basic principles. Mr. Deakin’s volubility, 
his affability, his amenability to outside influences, have 
been his ruin. He is now allied with those who once 
opposed the White Australia proposals; with those who 
did their best to kill his last tariff, and who are re- 
sponsible for its many anomalies; and with the Little 
Australians who have always fought for so-called State 
Rights as opposed to the claims of the Federation to be 
supreme.” 

One of the first steps of the new Government was to 
offer a Dreadnought to England. The Labor Cabinet 
refused to make this offer, and maintained, with the 
approbation of the majority of Australians, that the best 
way to help Britain was to createe a navy of their own, 
and with it protect their shores and commerce. 

M. J. W. 


The White Train to Lourdes 


It is during the month of August that the “ Pélerinage 
national ” takes thousands of pilgrims to Lourdes. They 
belong to every province and every class of society; 
the bond that unites them is a common feeling of love 
and faith. Very pathetic is the departure of the famous 
“ White Train,” in which travel those who are known 
as les grands malades, men and women to whom human 
skill has confessed its inability to help or to cure, around 
whom the horizons of earth have narrowed and to whom 
the only rift in their darkened sky is the thought of 
Lourdes, accompanied by the timid, yet eager hopes that 
the mere name suggests. It has been said with truth by 
a holy soul, now called to its rest, that “the most 
stupendous miracles of Lourdes are not those that we 
see”; and, in truth, is not the patient, uncomplaining 
sweetness of those who are not cured as wonderful in 


view in connection with education and social questions. | its way as the renewed health and strength of the 


The approaching Congress will coincide with the com- | maimed, the lame and the blind? 
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On August 18, the railway station of Austerlitz, in 
Paris, presented a pathetic picture; the “ White Train” 
was to start at four in the afternoon, but two hours 
before the time, the portion of the station set apart 
for the Lourdes pilgrims presented a striking picture. 
The train itself resembles a hospital, filled up as it is 
with beds, stretchers, mattresses, on which are laid the 
sick. They are carried to their places by stalwart 
brancardiers; many of these voluntary infirmarians bear 
the greatest names in France and very pleasant to note 
is their tender courtesy towards their helpless charges. 
The Little Sisters of the Assumption, in whose care are 
the grands malades, flit here and there, their white aprons 
looking businesslike and practical, their sweet faces all 
alight with active charity. Under their direction a band 
of women, some of whom hold a prominent place in 
French society, minister to the wants of the sick and are 
allowed to travel to Lourdes with their charges. 

The sight of the grands malades, as we saw them in the 
glare of the August sunshine, would have wrung one’s 
heart with pain but for the hope, love, trust and super- 
natural gladness that filled the air. Here, crippled chil- 
dren with waxen faces were given over by their mothers 
to the Sisters’ hands; a little girl in white, lying on a 
stretcher, with big, black eyes that shone out of a tiny 
face pinched with pain, smiled sweetly at her new 
friends. Close by, a group of young girls from the con- 
sumptive hospital at Villepinte looked bright and pretty, 
but with cheeks too delicately pink for solid health. Some 
of the most marvelous miracles of Lourdes have been 
performed in behalf of inmates of the Villepinte home. 
There are many men, too, of all ages, lying flat on 
their stretchers, whom their infirmarians, with some 
difficulty, lift into the train; a woman whose face, hands 
and feet, wrapped in linen bands suggest unseen hor- 
rors, was carried with such respectful tenderness that 
her bandaged form assumed an almost sacred aspect. 
Indeed, the feeling that prevails towards these helpless 
cripples is less pity than reverence. Will not some among 
them be the happy recipient of God’s magnificent favors? 
It may be that the natural laws that rule the world will 
to-morrow be made to bend and bow before the all- 
powerful supplications of these unfortunates! 

It is this knowledge that gives a supernatural touch 
to the scene; it glorifies the commonplace railway station 
and sheds a halo round the grands malades as they are 
carried past us into the White Train. In no other city 
of the world is an act of faith so intense, yet so simple, 
publicly performed; yet we are in sceptical, mocking, 
pleasure-loving Paris, in the year of grace, 1909! 

The name of the Little Sisters of the Assumption, the 
guardian spirits of the White Train, reminds us that 
these devoted servants of the poor were among the 
victims of the anarchists of Barcelona. Their Mother 
House is in Paris, in the outlying suburb of Grenelle, 
and the Superioress of the Order, who resides there, has 
received letters from her daughters at Barcelona giving 
a graphic description of their perils and sufferings. 
No thought of personai fear seems to have come near 
them, only sorrow for the deluded people, whom they 
love and who, misled by their so-called friends, had 
turned in blind fury against God. As soon as order was 
restored they quietly and cheerfully resumed their work. 
They are, literally, the servants of the poor, whom they 
not only nurse in sickness, but in whose wretched homes 
they perform all menial offices. In Paris, where they 
have several houses, they live under the perpetual threat 
of being sent adrift by government, but so far, although 





their Mother House has been more than once visited by 
the police, they have been left at their post. That post 
is always in the poorest and most miserable quarters of 
Paris, among whose inhabitants the black-robed little 
Sisters are familiar figures; their rules forbid them to 
nurse the rich who can pay them, and to accept even a 
glass of: water or a crust of bread from the poor. For 
these, their special clients, they do anything and every- 
thing; when the mother of a family is ill, it is they who 
cook, sweep, dust, dress and wash the children, and do 
the marketing. They never preach or scold, but their 
silent influence pleads in favor of the faith that they 
profess. 

On one occasion, some years ago, the General Su- 
perioress of the Order was summoned before the Paris 
magistrates and accused of belonging to an association 
unrecognized by government. “I am a nursing Sister 
of the poor,” she quietly answered. “I did not and I do 
not now believe that there exists a law in France for- 
bidding charity. I nurse the poor without troubling my- 
self about the law.” 

The return of the Sisters to their convent after their 
appearance in court on this memorable occasion was a 
triumph; several thousand people, chiefly workmen and 
bare-headed women were there to greet their bene- 
factresses. The poet, Francois Coppée, now dead, ex- 
pressed the feeling of all present in a short speech, and 
cries of “ Vive les Soeurs!” rent the air. We wonder, 
when we remember the burst of enthusiasm that rose 
from the crowded suburb on that bright spring day, 
whether the scenes of Barcelona could ever take place in 
Paris! Who can tell! The emotional French race is 
easily swayed for good and for evil, and the work of de- 
christianizing France is being pursued with diabolical 
craftiness and tenacity. 

In the so-called neutral school for the people, the 
children who have made their first Communion are 
systematically, whatever may be their deserts, excluded 
from the prizes and rewards that are given to merit. 
Besides this unblushing injustice, they are exposed to the 
jeers and taunts of their masters and companions, a sore 
trial to the young. Hence, the Paris child, boy or girl, 
who remains true to its religious teaching, is often a 
hero, whose faith, having been tried by fire, has a robust- 
ness unknown among children whose weakness has been 
carefully guarded from evil. But heroes and heroines 
are exceptions, and numerous, alas! are the little ones 
whose good resolves melt like snow before the petty 
tyranny of their free-thinking masters. 

It would be childish to regard the manifestations that 
have taken place all through France in honor of the 
Maid of Orleans, as a signal of a general revival of 
religious feeling throughout the country. But we may 
safely say that by means of these public manifestations, 
which were purely religious, the soul of Catholic France 
voiced its aspirations and also its indignant protest against 
its God-hating Government. The “ fétes ” were splendid 
in Paris, Orleans and Rouen; more homely, but no less 
touching, at Vaucouleurs and Domremy, poetical and 
magnificent at Compiégne, where they assumed the form 
of an historical pageant. The last “ fétes ” took place at 
Rheims in July; they began on June 16, the same day on 
which Jeanne, having accomplished her mission, led her 
sovereign to be crowned in the ancient basilica. Twenty 
bishops were present, among them the Archbishop of 
Westminster, who brought the homage of the Catholics 
of England to the victim of Rouen. The Municipal 
Council of the city carefully abstained from taking 
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part in the celebration, but this cowardly yielding 
to Government influence, seemed to lend an extra 
fervor to the enthusiastic demonstrations of the people; 
rich and poor vied with each other in doing honor to 
the “ Maid.” Demonstrations such as these have a mean- 
ing ; they do not, alas, imply that the Catholics of France 
are the strongly organized body that they must become 
if they wish to win the day, but they have the value of 
the flame that reveals the existence of a hidden fire. 
They mean that the twentieth century French people are 
still in touch with certain ideals and that if rightly led 
they are capable of devotion to a noble cause. 
AN ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 





Father Benson’s Latest Novel 


LONDON, SEPTEMBER 1, 1909. 


Father Robert Hugh Benson has won for himself a 
very remarkable position among English novelists. He 
commenced his first novel in the anxious months when 
he was beginning to realize that his position as an Angli- 
can clergyman was untenable, and he completed it after 
he had made his submission to the Catholic Church. His 
historical novels obtained recognition from the non- 
Catholic press and were largely read by Protestants. 
But his more recent stories in which he opened out a new 
vein have been even more popular with the British public 
generally, and have sold in edition after edition. They 
are something quite apart from the ordinary novel, which 
makes variations upon a love story its theme. In Father 
Benson’s books there is, as a rule, the traditional feature 
of a love interest, but it is not the keynote of the whole 
and soon becomes quite subsidiary to the main element 
in his plot. In the later novels the dominating interest 
is the revelation of the action of the supernatural on 
human character. This is something much more subtle, 
and it is a hopeful sign for England that such books 
should be eagerly read: by tens of thousands. The-suc- 
cess of “ The Conventionalists”” was all the more sur- 
prising because it opened up lines of thought which are 
utterly foreign to the average English mind. His latest 
book, “The Necromancers,” is a study of the action of 
spiritualism as an evil influence. Father Benson grants 
that the world of the mediums is full of trickery and 
charlataneric and more or less wilful self-deception and 
deception of others. But it is not all a sham. In the 
midst of it there is a terrible reality, the action of the 
demon on human minds and wills. We are shown how 
young Laurence Baxter, a convert with a not very well 
ballasted mind, is drawn into dabbling in spiritualism, 
by his longing to hold communication again with a girl 
he has loved and who has died suddenly. His tempera- 
ment makes him peculiarly fitted to be the subject of 
“ spiritualist ” influences, and at the very first séance at 
which he is present he falls into a hypnotic trance, the 
forerunner of a series of uncanny experiences. One 
doubts if any writer has ever given such realistic and 
convincing descriptions of these abnormal states of mind 
as are to be found in “ The Necromancers.” Laurence’s 
friends try to draw him back from the perilous course on 
which he has entered. But he goes on, and then, by a 
number of subtle touches we are led first to suspect and 
then to realize that the young man has become the victim 
of actual demoniac possession. The story ends happily, 


for the prayers and self-devotion of a woman who loves 
him saves Laurence from himself. 

By a strange coincidence, in the very week in which 
Father Benson’s novel appeared, another firm of London 





publishers issued a narrative which they vouched for as 
a plain statement of facts. The title was ‘“‘ The Maniac, 
a Realistic Study of Madness from the Maniac’s Point 
of View.” The writer, a woman, told how she had been 
attracted by “spiritualism” and became a regular at- 
tendant at séances. Then came a condition of conscious 
nervous fatigue and strain. Next, not in dreams, but in 
her waking hours she began to hear voices, and then to 
feel that she was accompanied by spiritual beings some 
of whom seemed to be malicious and repulsive fiends. 
But with all the feeling of repulsion she was dominated 
by them and began to break out into what her friends 
considered mere mad raving, but what she knew to be 
language suggested by these beings of another world 
who haunted her and could rule her will. Eventually 
she recovered freedom and sanity, and she tells her story 
as a warning to others. Here we have a remarkable 
parallel to Father Benson’s story of Laurence Baxter. 
Every physician who has much experience of insane 
cases knows that the “ spiritualist” séance is only too 
often the first step to the lunatic asylum. But what 
of Father Benson’s theory that such madness may be 
not a mere physical breakdown of the nervous system, 
but a case of demoniac possession? It used to be the 
fashion among physicians to class alleged cases of pos- 
session as only wrongly diagnosed cases of insanity. But 
only a few months ago an eminent practitioner in Edin- 
burgh publicly declared his conviction that there were 
cases of so-called insanity that could be adequately ac- 
counted for only by accepting the theory of possession. 
In this connection I may mention what was told me some 
years ago by a priest who had been for some time visit- 
ing chaplain to a large English lunatic asylum. He some- 
times was able to bring the Blessed Sacrament, to give 
Holy Communion to Catholic patients in their lucid in- 
tervals. One day the Governor, a Protestant, surprised 
him by saying: “I know when you have brought the 
Host with you, for when you do there are some in- 
mates here who break out into a paroxysm of fury.” 
No doubt in Christian lands possession is a rare phe- 
nomenon. But no one who accepts the Gospels as his- 
toric truth can deny its reality in the past, and there is 
not a little evidence that it still recurs in the present. 
Father Benson, who has made a long and careful study 
of spiritualism, has written his novel not as a piece of 
sensationalism but as a serious warning that dabbling in 
this modern necromancy is playing with fire. We have 
God’s revelation of the unseen world in the teachings of 
the Church, and legitimate means of communication with 
it in the ritual of the altar and in prayer. Side by side 
with this there is the illicit ritual of the séances, the new 
gospel of the spiritualists. By its fruits we know that 
it is not of God. It is nothing new, but has a long 
history going back to the soothsayers, necromancers and 
wonder-workers of the old pagan world. What wonder, 
then, if its votaries should at times become the slaves 
of the arch-enemy of God and man? “ This way madness 
lies,” says one of the non-Catholic reviewers of Father 
Benson’s book, dwelling upon the dangers of spiritualism. 
But the terrible lesson of the book is that there may be 
something even worse than madness. A. H. A. 


The annual statement of the St. Vincent of Paul 
Society of Rome has just been issued. There are in 
Rome thirty-one Conferences, and during the past year 
they distributed $5,400 in alms. Among other good 
works they were instrumental in legitimizing 90 mar- 
riages, of which 81 were in the San Lorenzo quarter. 
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The Frogs of Fulham Palace 


During the last Protestant Episcopal General Con- 
vention, the Bishop of London, waxing merry in his 
defence of Anglican continuity, said that even the frogs 
of Fulham Palace moat saw how absurd was the asser- 
tion that at the Reformation religion was altogether 
changed in England. Every now and then we read of 
toads twenty thousand years of age being set free from 
the solid rock. Under suitable conditions toads seem to 
be long-lived. Frogs have a certain likeness to toads, 
and perhaps Bishop Ingram’s frogs are able to attain 
in his moat the moderate age of four or five hundred 
years. If this be so, having heard Bishop Ingram’s 
predecessors from Ridley to Jackson expressing opinions 
the very opposite of his, they must wonder at episcopal 
inconsistency. 

The bishop has been having at Fulham a kind of lawn 
party, quite the fashion in England now. It is called 
a pageant, and consists in a number of men, clerical 
and lay, with their wives and daughters, dressing them- 
selves up and representing scenes in that popular ro- 
mantic novel, “ The History of the Anglican Church.” 
The more venerable frogs must have been greatly moved 
at the appearance in Fulham Park of costumes they had 
not seen since they were little more than giddy tadpoles. 
Has time turned backward? they may have asked; but 
the sight of an occasional mutton-chop whiskers on an 
abbot or a bishop told them that they were looking on a 
pageant only. 

“This is no my ain house I ken by the bigging o’t,” 
says Sir Walter Scott’s old song; and the words put in 
the mouths of the cowled and mitred characters of the 
pageant, convinced the frogs even more than did the 
mutton-chop whiskers that the old times had not come 
back. In them its union with the Pope was the life 
of the Church in England; the Church of the Pageant 
had nothing to do with him. Its archbishops wore the 





pallium ; but what it meant or whence it came in reality, 
only the frogs knew. They knew, too, that from the 
beginning to the Reformation, the celibacy of the clergy 
had beenahe law. They had heard, it is true, from their 
fathers, that the Anglo-Saxon clergy, notably the canons 
of Winchester and Worcester had defied the law, and 
that St. Dunstan, in concert with St. Ethelwold of Win- 
chester and St. Oswald of Worcester, had been obliged 
to take severe measures to bring them to a better life. 
How disapproving must have been their croaks when 
they heard that in the Church of the Pageant the 
Close at Winchester or at Worcester in the tenth cen- 
tury, until Dunstan “came down like a wolf on the 
fold” was, as far as was possible in so unrefined an age, 
a prototype of what it is in the twentieth. Just imagine, 
let us say, the late Father Ignatius, O.S.B., swooping 
down upon the wives, nursemaids, perambulators and 
babies of the Canons of Winchester or Worcester, driv- 
ing them out of their comfortable homes, and giving 
their blameless lords, masters and fathers the choice 
between joining his order or being dismissed from their 
stalls. How Ignatius would have revelled in the work. 
“But let us thank Providence that in our reformed 
branch of the Church Catholic, my dear, such shocking 
doings are no longer possible.” 

However, if any one wishes to learn the history of 
those times as the frogs know it, let him read in The 
Month for August, Father Thurston’s article on “ cleri- 
cal celibacy in the Anglo-Saxon Church.” 


An Editor’s Lack of Poetic Sense 


One of our many vigilant readers writes to inquire 
why something cannot be done to make the editor of 
Scribner's Magazine so conversant with Catholic cus- 
toms that he will not use such expressions as “ too poor 
to pay for special prayers and masses,” which is to be 
found in the September issue of that magazine. 

We confess that it would be a very vast enterprise to 
attempt to make every editor, even some editors of 
Catholic papers, understand aright the customs of the 
Church in different countries and times. It would ap- 
pear that the editor in question surely did not mean 
to express himself offensively; indeed, it suffices to re- 
print his statement, as we do below, together with the 
poem, in accounting for which he used this expression. 
He did not, however, allow for the poetry of Catholic 
devotion, and mistook “Poor Souls” for souls too 
poor for prayers instead of souls so poor, so deprived of 
human resources, that they could not even utter prayers 
that would avail in their behalf. 

There never was any such thing in the Church as pay- 
ing for prayers or for Masses. At all times the faith- 
ful, rich or poor, living or dead, are remembered spe- 
cially in the prayers of the Church, as well as at Mass. 
Offerings or alms for pious purposes are made for 
special and continued remembrances in the Mass, and 
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sometimes for prayers. The “Poor Souls” are the 
souls in Purgatory who are incapable of meriting by 
their own good deeds or prayers, and who therefore 
need the prayers of others. The following is the poem, 
which seems to us exquisite in,taste and in spirit, and, 
except for the second stanza, correct in tone and senti- 
ment : 


THE LAMP OF POOR SOULS. 


(In many English churches before the Reformation, a 
little lamp was kept continually burning, called the Lamp 
of Poor Souls. People were reminded thereby to pray 
for the souls of those dead whose kinsfolk were too poor 
to pay for special prayers and Masses. ) 

Above my head the shields are stained with rust, 

The wind has taken his spoil, the moth his part. 

Dust of dead men beneath my knees, and dust, 

Lord, in my heart. 


Lay Thou the hand of faith upon my fears. 

The priest has prayed, the silver bell has rung, 
But not for him. O unforgotten tears, 

He was so young! 


Shine little lamp, nor let thy light grow dim. 

Into what vast dread dreams, what lonely lands, 
Into what griefs hath death delivered him, 

Far from my hands? 


Cradled is he, with half his prayers forgot. 
I cannot learn the level way he goes. 

He whom the harvest hath remembered not 
Sleeps with the rose. 


Shine, little lamp, fed with sweet oil of prayers; 
Shine, little lamp, as God’s own eyes may shine, 
When He treads softly down His starry stairs 
And whispers “ Thou art Mine.” 


Shine, little lamp, for love hath fed thy gleam. 
Sleep, little soul, by God’s own hands set free. 
Cling to His arms and sleep, and sleeping, dream, 


And dreaming, look for me. 
—Marjorie L, C. Pickthall. 


Catholic Social Centres 


An experiment is about to be tried on a large scale in 
Chicago, which will no doubt be closely followed in other 
Catholic centres. It is proposed, so news notes from 
the Lake City inform us, to establish social centres in 
almost every Catholic parish in that city in order to bring 
together the younger element of Catholic social circles in 
closer affiliation with the Church and to win their help 
in the vast work of drawing the poor and lowly into closer 
contact with her influence. The idea, one of the evidences 
of the broad progressiveness which has marked Arch- 
bishop Quigley’s administration of that important see, is 
not an entirely new one. Here and there and in a re- 
stricted and limited way the plan has been modestly 
carried into execution and always with a measure of 
success which amply repaid the zealous pastor for the 
sacrifice the undertaking entailed. 





The cramped quarters of parish buildings have been 
made to provide amusement halls where young men may 
gather to enjoy themselves every night; assembly halls 
have been somehow secured to be used for parties, en- 
tertainments and social gatherings; courses of popular 
lectures have been arranged for and those most likely to 
be benefited by such helps have been encouraged to ap- 
preciate their influence. But nowhere before has the idea 
taken form, demanding the erection of many new and 
fittingly equipped buildings in different parts of a city 
and an expenditure of many thousands of dollars. 

The changes incident to our developing social con- 
ditions are beginning to make clear to us the need of new 
manners of activity in religious work among our people. 
True, mere material well-being, and the improving of 
existent conditions in the world’s ways enter but in- 
directly into the comprehension of the Church’s minis- 
terial dealing with men, nevertheless the accidental in- 
fluence of physical conditions upon the spiritualizing of 
the life of the masses has never been and can never be 
ignored by those whose duty it is “ to renew all things in 
Christ.” 

Our non-Catholic friends have long since taught us 
admirable lessons in their energetic use of the advantages 
of social centres in their church life. We may and do 
honestly criticize many of the methods they follow; we 
must refuse to accept the tendency many of them show 
to place the material welfare of men among the essen- 
tials of their striving, but the theory underlying their 
efforts is entirely defensible. These centres keep the 
members in close touch with one another and with the 
church, community of parish interests is fostered, and 
friendliness of sympathy and considerate kindness go 
out in them to those of the centre especially needing the 
impulse which sympathy and kindness arouse. Through 
the influence of these centres men and women are drawn 
within the circle of the higher religious and supernatural 
life of the church and the essential power of religious 
work can then at least be attempted among them. 

The problem facing us Catholics to-day is to find out 
how to lessen and eliminate the recognized defects of such 
centres, and to preserve and strengthen their good quali- 
ties. That they are needed in our Church’s active life 
seems almost evident. With eagerness, then, we shall 
await the outcome of the Chicago experiment announced 
as actually under way. 


A Message From Georgia 


We are inclined in the North to distrust the impar- 
tiality of legal procedure in the South, though the con- 
viction of the slayers of ex-Senator Carmack, of the 
Tennessee raiders and of sheriffs in Alabama and else- 
where who failed to protect their prisoners, and the de- 
cision of the Oklahoma Supreme Court to deny all merely 
technical appeals, would seem to justify the inference 
that the responsible people of the South stand for the 
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supremacy of law. A recent example in Georgia em- 
phasizes this conclusion and conveys moreover a message 
to the nation. 

William H. Mitchell, a man of education and influence 
and belonging to a widely-connected and prominent 
family in Georgia, was proved to have committed a care- 
fully planned assault and attempted a heinous crime, for 
which he was sentenced to one year on the chain-gang of 
his own county. The Mitchell family’s numerous friends 
began at once to use their strong political and social in- 
fluence in order to procure a reversal or commutation of 
sentence. They were able to induce the majority of the 
Board of Pardons to make such an application to Gover- 
nor Brown. Hundreds of them were the Governor’s 
personal friends and political supporters who had recently 
rendered him valuable aid in w.nning a memorable elec- 
tion. They pleaded that Mitchell’s record was hitherto 
irreproachable, that he must have been in this instance 
“temporarily insane,” that to associate him with negroes 
on the chain-gang was an outrage to his relatives and his 
class, and they exhausted all the other pleas and in- 
fluences that partisans use on such occasions. 

After a careful study of the case, Governor Brown 
decided that the original sentence should stand and in 
deing so delivered a message that should find a hearing 
in every State of the Union: 

“. . . It was not intended that the Constitution 
should be upheld or the laws administered on sympathy 
and pity, else the vilest criminal could secure a guarantee 
of immunity; and it was not intended that penalties, 
fixed after a fair trial, should be set aside by petition 
for the Supreme Court of the United States has said: 
‘This is a government of law, not of men.’ 

Should the clemency asked for be extended it would set 
an example pernicious beyond compare, an example em- 
bodying a daily menace to Georgia’s womanhood. It 
would say that we have one law for the poor, another 
for the rich: one law for the highly educated, another for 
those too poor to enjoy the privileges and immunities 
consequent upon education: one law for the classes, 
another for the masses.” 

Governor Brown’s interpretation of the pardoning 
power is pertinent reading for those officials whose abuse 
of it nullifies the law: “ Furthermore, while the pardon- 
ing power conferred upon the executive is practically un- 
limited, yet it must be held in mind that it was the mani- 
fest intent of those framing the Constitution that it 
should be exercised in such manner as would not impair 
the confidence in the purity of the fountains of justice, 
the courts, or weaken the foundation on which society is 
built.” 

At a time when much is said, and too truly said, of the 
immunity that hedges criminals of wealth and power and 
when the consequent distrust of legal procedure threatens 
to sap the foundations of civic life, Governor Brown’s 
manly vindication of law makes for the equal distribution 
of justice to all alike. 





The Catholic Premier of Denmark 


Count Holstein-Ledreborg, the new Premier of Den- 
mark, was born of an ancient Danish family, in Wirt- 
temberg in 1839, and brought up in the religion of his 
father, who was a Protestant. His mother, however, 
a French Countess, was a very devout Catholic, and in 
her old age, when residing with her son in Copenhagen, 
might be seen regularly every Sunday and feast day 
at the Communion rail in the little Catholic church. 
While on a journey in Rome with his bride, the Danish 
Countess Loévenérn, both became Catholics in 1867. 
After returning to Copenhagen he took a very active part 
in religious controversy. His “open letter” to a Lutheran 
preacher, written in 1872, created a local sensation. The 
following year he wrote a pamphlet, “ Evangelisk- 
Luthersk,” against two Protestant bishops, in which he 
proved with irresistible logic that the Danish-Lutheran 
State Church was not Evangelical at all. In 1872 he 
was elected representative to the Danish Lower House, 
the “ Folkething.” He belonged to the Opposition but 
was highly respected by Minister Hall, who congratu- 
lated the House upon the acquisition of such a promis- 
ing young member. The Count opposed especially the 
laws providing for compulsory education in State 
schools. From 1876 to 1890 he was chairman of the 
standing committee of finance. But in the latter year 
he resigned his seat in parliament, because, as he said, 
“the basis of my political views has ceased to exist, and 
cannot recur.” 

He retired to Fribourg in Switzerland, devoting him- 
self to his family and to learned research. His many 
friends anxiously await the appearance of a work on 
the proofs for the existence of God which he was en- 
gaged in writing. After the death of his father he re- 
turned to Denmark to take possession of the family do- 
main, Ledreborg, where he at once proved himself an 
excellent administrator. The count has never accepted 
any decoration except one from Leo XIII, which, how- 
ever, he never wears. When in the course of last sum- 
mer Danish politics became hopelessly entangled, the 
men in power began to think of the clear-headed par- 
liamentarian of twenty years ago. As Cincinnatus was 
called from the plough to save Rome, so Count Hol- 
stein was requested to leave his retirement. On August 
11, two of the party leaders rode out to Ledreborg, and 
the septuagenarian went with them to Copenhagen. The 
following day he scored his first success; the various 
groups of the Radicals and the Left agreed on a pro- 
gram regarding the defense of the country. On August 
13, he made his proposals to the King, who postponed 
his answer but consented the next day. The count will 
not assume any ministerial position himself, and several 
members of the former cabinet retain their offices. The 
new Premier will have strong opposition in the Radical 
and Socialist press, while the Moderates give him credit 
for the sacrifice which he made, 
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THE CHURCH AND SLAVERY. 


In the July number of the American Historical Review, the 
first and leading article is a paper by a Dutch professor of 
the University of Leyden. The professor’s name is F. Pijper; 
and his subject is “ The Christian Church and Slavery in the 
Middle Ages.” This paper he had read at the International 
Historical Congress of Berlin in 1908; and we are informed 
in a foot-note that it forms a chapter in the forthcoming 
second volume of the author’s “ History of Penance and Con- 
fession in the Christian Church.” The limitation of the sub- 
ject to the Middle Ages, and the palpable fact needing no 
comment, that there was only one “Christian Church” in 
the Middle Ages, define the topic of the professor as one 
concerning the Catholic Church and interesting to us. 

We do not know whether the professor is a clergyman or 
a layman. We should be surprised if he were the latter, for 
the materials which he has amassed are from the founts of 
canon law. But we should be more surprised still if we un- 
derstood that he is a clergyman, being withal a professor, 
and an historian besides. From a clergyman we should have 
expected a better understanding, if not of the Catholic 
canon law which he is citing, at least of the Jus canonicum 
Protestanticum, which, if referred to by him in some of his 
doubts, would have solved them, and relieved his pages of 
exclamatory comments. From a professor we had a right 
to expect an appreciation of Latin contexts, phrases and 
words—and above all of that word which enters into the 
subject of his paper: servus. What we had a right to antici- 
pate from a professed historian, will appear from the course 
of our remarks, 

With an abundance of research then, quite worthy of the 
review in which the article appears, the professor throws 
not a few side-lights on the manner in which the Christian 
Church of the Middle Ages rid Christendom, not only of 
slavery, but of serfdom. Without any prejudice to the value 
of his materials considered merely as such, we shall sketch 
what the results of his researches prove; and then what the 
writer thinks that the same results prove. 

There was a double point of departure for the Christian 
Church in her journey onwards and outwards to found 
Christendom. One point was the breaking-up of the old 
Roman Empire with its trafic in “the bodies and souls of 
men” (Apoc., xii, 13). The other was the pouring in of 
the barbarian nations, which laid the strata of those popula- 
tions now forming modern Europe. With these peoples, if 
there was not traffic in the bodies and souls of men as with 
the corrupt Romans, there was still the war code, which 
made a captive taken in battle to be good only for death or 
slavery. From this double point of departure at the com- 
mencement of the Christian era and at the dawning of the 
Middle Ages, the Catholic Church, by the force of her doc- 
trine, her code of morality, the life in action of her mem- 
bers, and the legislative pressure of her canons, arrived at 
the end of the same period, and, without having caused a 
revolution or even a convulsion, social, economical or po- 
litical, without a war of abolition or appropriations of a par- 
liament, she had practically despatched the whole system, 
not merely of slavery, but of serfdom. That the Church 
alone was capable of producing the change, Professor Pijper 
implies in the whole tenor of his article. That the change 
was produced he acknowledges in the first sentence, which 
might have been more precisely formulated, but cannot be 
more true: “The abolition of slavery,” he says, “is one of 
the fair fruits of the Christian religion”; and again, immedi- 
ately afterwards, in his third sentence: “Throughout the 
Middle Ages slavery existed in the Christian lands of Eu- 








rope, although from the thirteenth century onward serfdom 
replaced it to a considerable degree.” 

For a writer who is so precise in his title as to connect 
the existence of “slavery” with the Christian Church of the 
Middle Ages, and who is so persistent throughout the article 
in showing the treatment of serfdom at the hands of ecclesi- 
astics and the canons, it would have been equally precise, if 
in his first and third sentences he had connected the aboli- 
tion of slavery not with the “ Christian religion” taken in 
the abstract, or with nothing, but with the same Christian 
Church, taken in the concrete, and with the same ecclesias- 
tics and canons that had abolished it. This, however, is 
not his scope, as his fourth sentence shows. And we shall 
now string together a set of passages, the first being his 
fourth sentence which states his thesis, and the others 
exhibiting his manner of proof. 

He says: “ There is no evidence that the Christian Church 
made any serious effort to abolish either slavery or serf- 
dom in that age.” This is his thesis; but there is no expla- 
nation of its terms. In our effort to understand the article, 
we should like much to understand the thesis. We discern 
just one historical meaning which would make the subse- 
quent pages intelligible; it is in that word “ serious.’ The 
writer may intend this adjective to convey the latent sense: 
“by a war of abolition, or by a Parliamentary grant for the 
emancipation of African slaves.” If this be the meaning 
of the thesis, we pass the proofs without further reading; 
but then the thesis is an anomaly, and disguises an anachro- 
nism. If there be any other covert meaning, we fail to find 
it; and then, the thesis meaning what apparently it says, it 
is worthy of the proofs which follow. They are such as 
these: 

The Council of Toledo (656) prohibited the practice of 
selling Christian slaves to Jews; he continues: “Why did 
not the Patres conscripti condemn the whole slave-trade?” 
and, the same Fathers having cited I Corinthians, xii, 43, the 
writer forthwith complains, that “they did not draw the con- 
clusion: Slavery is contrary to the Gospel.” Speaking of a 
provision made by the English synod of Berkhampstead 
(697), he says: “ Of prohibiting the trade in Christian slaves 
among Christians, there was never a word; no one thought 
of protesting against it, or, at least, showed any inclination 
to do so.” After recording ecclesiastical provisions to limit 
what he calls the “slave-trade,” he exclaims as usual: “ But 
who ever protested against the slave-trade as such?” He 
says: “A shocking condition is revealed by a decree of the 
synod of London (1102): ‘Let no one dare hereafter to en- 
gage in the infamous business, prevalent in England, of 
selling men like animals.’ The stern prohibition provokes 
sympathy, and reflects credit on the English bishops. Still 
it is to be observed that the slave-trade, not slavery, was 
condemned.” He records: “ Monasteries possessed slaves.” 
“A shocking fact is that the Church herself often possessed 
slaves.” “The freeing of slaves was hindered rather than 
helped. Bishops could not free slaves of (4.¢., be- 
longing to) the Church, unless they reimbursed the Church 
out of their own property.” And, not to multiply the quo- 
tations of his interjections which, with interrogations, are 
the sole vehicle of his proofs, we quote one more: “ The 
worst feature of all is that the Church created slavery where 
it did not already (previously) exist”; that is as he explains, 
conspirators and traitors “were condemned to perpetual 
slavery as subjects of the fisc”; but he does not illustrate 
his assumption further by showing what it implies, that 
a modern State or judge creates slavery where it did not 
previously exist, by condemning a criminal to penal servi- 
tude for life. And so he proceeds to the end of the chapter. 
The explanation of his assumptions, interjections and inter- 
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rogations is not part of his brief; or the entire framework 
of his article would be gone. He offers ‘no other kind of 
proof to establish his thesis. Now a triple fact is cast up to 
the writer by his documents, which are in disagreement 
with his use of them. But in five ways he retaliates on his 
documents for their rebelliousness in refusing to do him 
service. 

There is the historic fact that slavery was, and serfdom 
was, when the Church began to exercise her ascendency in 
the civilization of Europe; and that, when the same ascend- 
ency had been exercised in the formation of Christendom 
during the Middle Ages, neither slavery remained, nor prac- 
tically serfdom; for it all disappeared soon afterwards. The 
fact is implicitly admitted. 

There was the economic fact, that serfs, and the bound 
s¢rvice of man to man was valuable. This the writer does 
not deny; but he does not see its bearings on the stu- 
pendous undertaking of making man loosen his hold on his 
fellow-man. The passions of men, their cupidity, their te- 
nacity, their underhand practices to escape the operation of 
ecclesiastical legislation, and, not an insignificant element, 
the potency of that current, nominally ecclesiastical, but 
really lay, which filtered into every grade of the Church 
from curacies to bishoprics, and dissolved the sacred profes- 
sion for all the sordid gain to be found in it—all this power 
of human passions, withheld, repressed, flanked by a steady 
gradation of ecclesiastical pressure and legislation, just trans- 
pires through the writer’s selection of documents. But his 
interjections and notes of exclamation give to the whole 
process the semblance of some connivance on the part of 
the Church, as if it were her greed, severity, hardness of 
heart, which prevented the economics of Europe from being 
reformed in some undefined way—he does not say how, 
when, or within what arbitrary limits of his own. 

There was the doctrinal fact, which he reports, but of 
which‘ he betrays no intelligence or appreciation. He refers 
in a note to St. Thomas Aquinas for it, that “the reason 
for the existence of slavery is to be sought in the fall of 
man and original sin.” Such a condition of dependence is 
enforced in all law human and divine, in the Old Testament 
and the New, in the Gospel and the Epistles; it runs through 
the framework of human society from the malediction passed 
on Cham that he should be his brother’s servant, to the 
blessing bestowed on Onesimus who, though a slave, was 
now, said St. Paul, to be loved as a brother, because he was 
regenerated in Christ. This fundamental doctrine of ethics 
is treated in the following rather feminine fashion: “They 
did not draw the conclusion: Slavery is contrary to the 
Gospel! ” 

Not to mention the arrangement of his documents which, 
as they stand in the pages before us, look like a mosaic of 
Church law broken up to get the pebbles and throw them at 
the Christian Church, we note some five ways in which the 
professor retaliates on them, for their rebelliousness in not 
lending themselves to his thesis. 

First, he does not define terms. Secondly, he does not 
define times. Thirdly, he defines no state of the question. 
Fourthly, he makes assumptions unwarranted by the times 
and the decuments. Fifthly, he makes assumptions contrary 
to law. 

Contrary to law is the assumption that no man’s service 
may be bound as an asset to another man’s profit. If this 
were true, how comes it that the laborer sells his work? 
How does the apprentice bind himself—yea, and pay a 
hundred pounds sterling to be another man’s servant for 
two years, as the apprentice of an architect in the private 
office of the latter? Again, but only as an argument ad homi- 
nem and without the slightest implication of approval, 








how does it come to pass, we ask, that a young man, in the 
flower of his life, when the most precious years of his manly 
formation and usefulness are passing, is seized and made 
the servant of another entity, the servant in body and soul 
of a State, is huddled into barracks, without being asked, by 
your leave; and that under the direst penalties of the civil 
law in case of default? We refer to the conscript soldier. 
And we leave the Dutch professor to contemplate the scene, 
whether in Holland, or in Prussia, or in France or in Italy. 
There would seem to be some need to-day of a decree like 
that passed by the synod of London (1102), but couched in 
terms slightly modified: Let no one dare hereafter to en- 
gage in the infamous business, prevalent all over the conti- 
nent, of hunting young men down and caging them like 
animals. 

Contrary to the times, and to the condition of all time, 
is the assumption that a social and economic institution can 
be eliminated without the factor of time, to make the rid- 
dance steady, safe and complete, neither a convulsion nor 
a social revolution. Philanthropic philosophy on human 
woes might, we own, prefer to see a war of abolition waged, 
with the loss of 750,000 lives, in 2,263 battles all told—always 
provided, be it understood in the subject matter before us, 
that the woes redounded exclusively to the damage of “the 
Christian Church,” and that the lives and money expended 
belonged exclusively to Christian ecclesiastics. 

The state of the question should have been defined, 
whether the subject was slavery or serfdom. If slavery, was 
it that of soul and body? For such a form of servitude, the 
professor must leave the Middle Ages, and go back to the 
Roman Empire, or perhaps come forward to “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”; or else, if any form of it still subsisted in medieval 
times, and men were “sold as animals,” he should have 
marked out his path clearly, to wit: that, when a document 
showed it existed in England, such document did not show 
that it existed elsewhere; and that, when a synod of London 
prohibited it, that did not imply that synods elsewhere would 
have done otherwise. If serfdom was the subject, then of 
how many forms was this serfdom, and by what gradation 
did the process of elimination advance, until it reached its 
vanishing point soon after the close of the Middle Ages? 

Terms should have been defined. It is a mere fallacy and 
illusion to speak of “slavery” throughout the article. The 
literature quoted in the professor’s preliminary note whether 
German, French, Italian, or English, does almost univer- 
sally, in the very titles of the books cited, limit the idea of 
“slavery” to ancient times, and does not attach it to the 
Middle Ages. If the professor’s own vocabulary connects a 
different meaning with the term, he should have defined his 
idiosyncrasy. “Servus” in Latiu does not necessarily mean 
“slave.” Certainly not in ecclesiastical Latin. The whole 
article of the professor becomes a tangle of inextricable con- 
fusion from not understanding what he is reading, or not 
explaining what he understood. 

Finally, to touch one basis of his many unwarranted as- 
sumptions, he should have understood a little of the rights 
of property, even if the subjects of such rights were ecclesi- 
astics or religious corporations or a pious laity, for whose 
benefit, in the last instance, all ecclesiastical trusts were 
held. “Bishops,” he complains, “could not free slaves of 
the Church, unless they reimbursed the Church out of their 
own property.” The complaint is one of his usual proofs 
that the Church was not “serious” in abolishing slavery. 
But what law says otherwise, than that no administrator is 
free to make presents of his trust, and to squander it? 

However, enough of this tangled mass, in which all the 
bearings of documents, facts, times, places, are ignored or 


unseen. In all candor we say, that we must even decline 
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to accept the documents themselves, unless we have verified 
the original Latin with the professor’s rendering of the same, 
have ascertained the context in which that original appears, 
and have studied the particular nature of each mischief de- 
nounced to chapter, synod or council, which then provides 
a remedy for an individual mischief by such or such a par- 
ticular decree. This manner of treatment alone prepares 
even the remote ground of history, whether it be that of 
“The Christian Church and Slavery,” or that promised in a 
book on “ Penance and Confession in the Christian Church.” 
We are not sanguine that such a remote ground, well pre- 
pared, will guarantee a correct understanding of canons and 
Sacraments belonging to a Church which the writer does 
not acknowledge, when he betrays ignorance of the canon 
law in the Protestant Church, to which, we presume, he 
does belong. In any case, we shall not be served to a basket- 
ful of facts without connections, decrees without preambles, 
interjections instead of proofs, and an airy question lacking 
body enough to stand on its feet. 
THomas Hucues, S.J. 


LITERATURE 


Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero, By W. Warne 
Fow.er, M.A. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 
$2.25 net. 

Many pretentious novels are not half as fascinating as this 
sober, well-balanced history. The author has done for the 
age of Cicero, what Professor Dill in his “ Roman Society 
from Nero to Marcus Aurelius” acomplished for those event- 
ful times. We look at Roman Social life, from the inside, as 
Romans saw it, its glamor and its more repellent features. 
The doors are set ajar, we get a peep into the houses, schools, 
villas, and see the people just as they were. We see, that in 
spite of great changes in institutions, in physical and material 
surroundings, men have not altered much since the days when 
wealthy Romans flitted from the City to Baiae or Bauli, as 
our moneyed class does from New York to Florida, or when 
Atticus, a type of the more honorable Roman, invested in real 
estate or gladiators, or in the publishing business, much as 
our capitalists might do in similar instances to-day. On this 
very question of capital and the rise of a capitalist class con- 
sequent to the sudden inflow of wealth after the Hannibalic 
wars, on the subject of contractors and public contracting 
companies, the chapter “The Men of Business and their 
Methods” furnishes valuable information: It is rounded off 
with a few striking sentences like these: “ Economic mala- 
dies react upon the mental and moral condition of a state. 
Where the idea of making money for its own sake, or merely 
for the sake of the pleasure derivable from excitement, is para- 
mount in the minds of so large a section of Society, moral 
perception becomes quickly warped. The sense of justice 
disappears, because when the fever is on a man, he does not 
ask whether his gains are ill-gotten. hits 

In the chapter, “The Lower Population,” we are told how 
the poorer classes were housed in “ Insule,” tenement rows 
like rabbit-warrens, how they were supplied with food and 
clothing, what they ate and drank, how they were employed, 
free labor very often working side by side, not too inhar- 
moniously with the large slave population of the City. Some 
perhaps will be surprised to read that the principle of Trade- 
Unionism was not unknown in earlier Rome, and that Working- 
men’s Guilds (Collegia Opificum) were numerous and flour- 
ishing. In Cicero’s time, unfortunately, these had become 
merely political clubs (Collegia Sodalicia). 

The Governing Aristocracy of the day is vividly brought 








It was partly an hereditary aristocracy; in the 
main, a society of cultured ,refined gentlemen, but poor in 


before us. 


creative genius, and unimaginative. As a class, it had lost all 
interest in the State. It was “ pleasure-loving, luxurious, 
gossiping, trifling with serious matters, short-sighted in pol- 
itics, because anxious only for personal advance.” 

Little real interest was shown in education, as distinct from 
the acquisition of knowledge. That interest was not re- 
awakened “until Christianity had made the children sacred, 
not only because the Master so spoke of them, but because 
they were inheritors of eternal life.” The marriage bond was 
weakening, divorces were frequent and shameful, the Roman 
Matron had fallen from the dignified position of earlier and 
sturdier times. The “Laudatio Turiz,” a husband’s noble 
tribute to a noble wife, first made accessible and intelligible 
by Mommsen, affords our author an opportunity briefly to tell 
the story of this noble pair. 

Religion, that is a sense of dependence on, or responsibility 
to a Supreme Being, was scarcely to be found in this mater- 
ialistic age. Cesar did not believe in another world, and if 
in the “ Somnium Scipionis,” Cicero emphatically asserted the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul, he does not seem to 
have steadfastly adhered to it. Lucretius impleaded all re- 
ligion as degrading superstition, but even his virile genius 
could not find a substitute. Mr. Fowler states the truth when 
he says that the age needed: “A real consecration of moral- 
ity, by the life and example of a Divine Man.” 

Mr. Fowler has written a splendid book. He has a thor- 
ough grasp of his facts, and he marshals and groups them 
artistically. The style is in good taste, simple, unaffected, 
clear. It reflects the steady purpose of one whose sole aim 
is the truth. 1: Go 


Sing Ye to the Lord, Expositions of Fifty Psalms, by 
Rorert Eaton, priest of the Birmingham Oratory, with a preface 
by the Bishop of Birmingham. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. 

This book of 344 pages contains the substance of some fifty 
sermons which Father Eaton preached to the members of the 
Apostleship of Prayer at their weekly meetings in the church 
of the Oratory at Edgbaston. The purpose of these short and 
pithy discourses is to inspire a love for the Psalms, that great 
storehouse of devotion suited to all our varying needs and 
moods. The way in which the author draws practical conclu- 
sions from a few verses in each of only fifty psalms, that is to 
say, one-third of the entire Book of Psalms, shows what an 
inexhaustible mine that book presents to the delver after high 
thoughts and noble emotions. “Sing Ye to the Lord” will be 
found invaluable to priests who have to preach to sodalities 
or religious communities, and full of spiritual comfort to all 
reflecting readers. 


Timotheus, Briefe an einen jungen Theologen, von FRANZ 
Hettincer. Freiburg im Br.: B. Herder. 

An excellent book, written by one who was a priest accord- 
ing to the heart of God and at the same time a master of 
the German language. Its opportune arrival gives us a 
chance to remind those of our readers whom it may con- 
cern that there is a good English translation of it entitled: 
“Timothy; or Letters to a Young Theologian,” published 
by B. Herder, St. Louis. The Catholic University Bulletin 
rightly calls it one of the best modern books on ecclesiastical 
education. It is a splendid gift-book for a seminarian or 
newly ordained priest. The price of the English edition is 
$1.50. 
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In connection with St. Peter’s Church, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a novel parish house 
has been opened. It has an exchange, 
library, and reading room, kitchen, lunch 
room and garden. In the exchange besides 
instruction in sewing, needlework and cook- 
ing, facilities will be at hand for the sale 
of the results of the handiwork of those 
skilled in this direction, and which may be 
sent there for disposal. Exchanges of this 
kind have been made a source of con- 
venience and profit elsewhere, and it is 
believed that the plan can be worked out 
successfully here also under Catholic aus- 
pices. It is the first time it has been so 


tried. 





The thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
Catholic Young Men’s National Union was 
held in Boston, September 5, 6, and 7. 





Cremation Statistics—There are in Eu- 
rope 72 crematories, of which Italy counts 
28, Germany 17, England 13, Switzerland 
6, France 4, Sweden 2, Norway 1, Denmark 
1. Cremation is illegal in Prussia, Sax- 
ony, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, as well as Aus- 
tria~-Hungary, Servia, Holland, Belgium 
and Russia. M. Georges Salomon, secre- 
tary general to the French Incineration 
Society, in his report states that “in the 
majority of cases a religious ceremony 
is performed” which, of course, means a 
Protestant religious ceremony. America 
has 37 crematories, of which 34 are in 
the United States, 1 in Canada, 1 in Argen- 
tina, and 1 in Guatemala. The total num- 
ber of bodies cremated in the city of Paris 
during the past twenty years amounts to 
4,590. 





Dean Shailer Matthews, of the Chicago 
University, in a lecture on modern social 
conditions delivered before the New York 
Chautauqua assembly, devoted his attention 
for a time to some recent critics of the 
public press. The Dean’s reply to criti- 
cisms urged is no new one, yet its very 
obviousness is perhaps a reason why it is 
less commonly heeded. 

“The rank and file of editors and pub- 
lishers do not want to do that which the 
public does not wish to have them do,” said 
Dean Matthews emphatically. “They are 
only too eager to satisfy the public, and 
they print what their readers want to see 
in print. The public has it all in its own 
hands. The only way to control 
yellow journals is to make them unprofit- 
able. Just as long as the public shows by 
its support that it wants them, just as long 
as it pays to run yellow journals, they 
will be run.” 

The fact, of course, does not relieve 
editors and printers of the burden of the 





evil attached to their action, but it does 
clearly manifest the responsibility which 
rests upon the public as well, and the culp- 
ability that belongs to their support of 
the evil. 





The Labor and Socialist body met in 
session at London recently to discuss the 
food question in case of war.They recom- 
mend the establishment of special national 
granaries and the cultivation of all uncul- 
tivated lands, especially crown lands. At 
present England would be starved in two 
months if her outside supplies were cut off. 





President Taft’s support of the American 
contention that the “powerful and respon- 
sible group” should receive in every way 
the aid and comfort of the United States 
Department of State in their endeavor to 
participate to the extent of one-fourth in 
the Chinese loan, is based on far broader 
grounds, so far as the President is con- 
cerned, than the mere furtherance of the 
business interests of certain American 
financiers. Mr, Taft’s acquaintance with 
Oriental affairs through his travels in the 
Philippines and the East Indian archipel- 
ago have made him an ardent trade-expan- 
sionist. He looks upon the Chinese loan 
as but a part of the vast general American 
commercial extension in the Far East as 
in the Far South. Secretary of State 
Knox believes with his chief that the great 
achievements of American commercial dip- 
lomacy are to come in China and the Orient. 





Already forty cities, according to a re- 
port presented to the convention of the 
League of American Municipalities re- 
cently in session in Montreal, have 
adopted the commission form of govern- 
ment and are working under it. This is 
quite an advance for the movement to 
abolish “ mere politics” in our municipal 
governments, to replace its influence by 
a strict business administration, the more 
so as the same report states that thirty- 
three cities representing twenty-five 
States are considering the adoption of 
the commission form of government. 
Clinton R. Woodruff, of Philadelphia, 
who presented the report, in his accom- 
panying address noted an interesting evi- 
dence of the interest which the American 
people are manifesting in the improve- 
ment of city charters. He cited the fact 
that in the last two years 135 cities had 
sought the help of the National Muni- 
cipal League in this direction. The list 
includes practically all the larger cities 
of the country. Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, in par- 
ticular are the scenes of definite, state- 
wide movements for improved charters, 
for some, if not all the classes of cities 
within their borders, 





EDUCATION. 


It has been understood by those ac- 
quainted with the affairs of Harvard Uni- 
versity that the induction of Prof. A. Law- 
rence Lowell into the presidency of that 
institution portended a decided change in 
the spirit and life of that venerable school. 
That the old reputation for scholarship 
which Harvard used to boast has been lost 
to a degree recent records make clear, not 
the least being the notable decrease in 
numbers which entering classes show dur- 
ing the last few years. Dr. Lowell proposes 
to go back to the old scholarship, and he is 
said to be quite frank in his expressed 
determination to make the Harvard degree 
stand for something more than a high per- 
centage in athletic achievement, or a lux- 
urious recreation for rich men’s sons with 
aimless ambitions. This is the announced 
keynote of the address which the Univer- 
sity’s new head will make at the opening of 
schools, October 6. And the address will 
outline certain practical forms which Dr. 
Lowell purposes to introduce into Harvard. 
He will favor a stronger guiding hand on 
athletics; hereafter, it is announced, the 
athlete of ability must present a clean bill 
in the work required of all regular students 
in course. To break up the cliques which 
have given a wrong impression of college 
life to many, the new president is in favor 
of segregating the freshmen students in 
dormitories, where they will have interests 
in common, and meet their fellow-students 
from all walks of life and broaden accord- 
ingly. Comradeship between teacher and 
student will be especially encouraged. 
Rowdyism will not be tolerated in any 
form, and no excuse for it will be accepted, 
whether it be enthusiasm over a college 
triumph, or merely a thoughtless college 
man’s prank, 





The fifth academic year of the Fordham 
University Law School will begin on Sep- 
tember 23 with a lecture by Hon. Morgan 
J. O’Brien, formerly presiding Justice of 
the Supreme Court of New York. The 
Fordham Law School shows the remark- 
able increase of seventy-five per cent. in 
registration since its inception in 1905. 
The increase is readily understood, how- 
ever, when one considers the marked ex- 
cellencies of the opportunities it affords 
young men attending its classes. Thorough- 
ness stamps the work done by the faculty 
and is demanded in turn from the students ; 
the course of studies pursued is a broad 
one, including jurisprudence and profes- 
sional ethics, branches urged for all schools 
by the American Bar Association, and yet 
rarely treated formally in the schools of 
the day; the course is specially adapted 
for young men aspiring to practise in the 
New York Courts, attention being given 
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in a marked way to the details of practice 
in the courts of the State and to the New 
York Code of Civil Procedure; and, finally, 
the class periods are convenient. Lectures 
are given from 4.15 p.m. to 6.15 p.m. on 
every day except Saturday, on which day 
the hours fixed are 2 p.m. to 4 p. m. 





Bishop Colton, of Buffalo, is not satisfied 
to use his influence with his people to 
secure Catholic training for the children of 
his diocese in the elementary grades only. 
He recognizes that the self-same arguments 
which make for the importance of religious 
training in the grade schools are equally 
convincing where there is question of sec- 
ondary and college and university educa- 
tion. The strengthening of the growth of 
Catholic principle, whether of faith or of 
practice, is at least of equal necessity with 
the original planting, and, therefore, it is 
that the convention of the American Cath- 
elic Educational Association in Boston last 
July woiced its purpose “to impress the 
public mind with the strength and harmony 
of the Catholic system until all shall ac- 
knowledge the birthright of every Catholic 
to a Catholic education in school, college 
and university.” The spiritual head of the 
Diocese of Buffalo is in strict line with the 
purpose thus expressed in the pastoral let- 
ter addressed to his people on the occasion 
of the opening of schools this week. In it 
he calls the attention of his people to the 
excellent secondary schools and colleges 
in the diocese, and urges parents, who pro- 
pose to grant their children the advantages 
of higher training, to send them to some 
one of these institutions in which, while 
the equipment for intellectual formation is 
no whit behind that of non-Catholic schools, 
the all-important matter of religious in- 
struction is carefully provided for. The 
bishop bases his appeal on the self-evident 
corollary of the teaching of the Catholic 
Church. “If Catholic training is necessary 
for the child, for even stronger reason is 
it of importance in the education of the 
growing youth; since the more advanced 
the course of study followed, the more 
convincing is the need that it be pursued 
under the guidance of capable professors, 
thoroughly trained in the principles of phil- 
osophy and history, and loyal to the mind of 
the Church in all their teachings.” 





—Miss Anna E. McCloskey, of Harris- 
burg, Pa., has given $10,000 to build a 
parish school in St, Francis’ parish, that 
city. James J. Hill, who is not a Catho- 
lic, has given the same amount to Bishop 
McGolrick of Duluth, to help to build 
the Cathedral high school. 





—The Fathers of Mercy have opened a 
juniorate at Blythebourne, N. Y., for as- 
pirants for admission into their society. 





ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


—According to a statement in Le Temps, 
the Pope having charged the Congregation 
of Studies to draw up a scheme for reor- 
ganizing the Catholic universities in France 
along lines that would attract lay patron- 
age, that body has recommended the sup- 
pression of the universities of Toulouse. 
Lyons and Angers, retaining only those of 
Paris and Lille. The Pope has decided to 
postpone the reform, 


—Bishop Patrick Vincent Dwyer, who 
has succeeded Most Rev. Dr. Murray in 
the See of Maitland, Australia, is the first 
native Australian to become a Catholic 
bishop. It is significant of Australian toler- 
ance that in all the Protestant churches of 
the diocese as well as in the press, sym- 
pathetic tributes were paid to the bishop’s 
character and achievements. Even the 
Orangemen on July 12 sent him a congrat- 
ulatory message, 


—The Most Rev. Dr. Dowling, who was 
recently consecrated Bishop of Trinidad 
by Archbishop Walsh of Dublin, was re- 
ceived at the Port-of-Spain wharf by prac- 
tically all the population. Addresses were 
presented him by all the various national- 
ities that compose his diocese, and he re- 
plied to each in the language of that ad- 
dress. Dr. Dowling is a native of Kilkenny, 
Ireland, and a member of the Dominican 
Order. 


—Indianapolis is making preparation to 
give hearty welcome to the big assemblage 
of German Catholics expected to attend 
the Central Verein convention which will 
meet in that city September 19 to Septem- 
ber 23. Numerous sub-committees are 
working tirelessly in arranging the details 
of a program that shall offer fitting enter- 
tainment for the throng of visitors expec- 
ted. A notable feature announced is the 
big parade which is to take place on Sun- 
day, September 19, the opening day of the 
gathering, and which, it is promised, will 
prove to be one of the most striking public 
demonstrations ever witnessed in Indian- 
apolis. The committee in charge of the con- 
vention arrangements has made known that 
Archbishop Falconio, the Papal Delegate, 
will attend the convention and will address 
the assembly in some one of its sessions. 


—Acceding to the petition of the Vicar 
Apostolic of Orange River, the Propaganda 
on July 7 erected the South African terri- 
tory belonging to Germany, known as the 
Grand Namaqualand, into a Prefecture 
Apostolic, and gave it to the care of the 
Oblates of St. Francis de Sales. It takes in 
all the territory lying to the North within 
latitude 23° S. and longitude 20° E., with 
the Orange River marking the boundary 
on the South and the Atlantic on the West. 


—The priests of Cleveland have pur- 





chased a new episcopal residence for 
Bishop Farrelly in the Ambler Heights 
section of the city. Changes in the char- 
acter of the neighborhood made the lo- 
cation of the old residence unsatisfactory. 


The yearly congresses of the Catholics of 
Germany have increased so much in size, 
that for a number of years no hall could 
be found large enough to accommodate 
the crowds. So temporary buildings had 
to be erected. The one for this year’s 
congress in Breslau consists of three aisles 
and is 240x185 feet, with standing room 
for 2,400, besides a seating capacity of 
5,100. Twenty-seven doors provide easy 
entrances and exits. The platform for the 
president and guests of honor is in the 
centre of one of the long sides; the stand 
for the orator being in front of, but lower 
than the president’s seat. A spacious tele- 
graph, telephone and post office is arranged 
below the platform. Other rooms are pro- 
vided for writing and for the use of the 
official stenographers, the health officers 
and the directing committee. There is also 
a fire station in the building. A sound- 
proof flooring has been selected which will 
also increase the acoustic properties of the 
hall. The roof is made of water and fire- 
proof canvas. Six turrets, the lower part 
of which contain staircases serve as ex- 
terior ornamentation. Above the main en- 
trance is a gigantic picture of the Blessed 


Virgin, surrounded by the _ inscription, 
“In Omnibus Caritas” (in all things 
charity). 

—Lord Strathcona, who carries his 


eighty-nine years with extraordinary vigor, 
is now visiting Manitoba, where, some 
forty years ago, he began his public career. 
He is everywhere received as an old friend, 
a munificent distributer of portions of the 
great fortune he carved out for himself, 
and a living and most trustworthy witness 
of important events which have made the 
history of Manitoba and the Canadian 
Northwest. At a reception given him by 
the Grey Nuns, who direct St. Boniface 
Hospital, founded by the late Archbishop 
Taché, Lord Strathcona, recalling “the 
memory of his former great friend of the 
long years ago, the lamented head of the 
vast Archdiocese of St. Boniface, alluded 
to the cordial relationship which at all 
times existed between them. He regarded 
Archbishop Taché not only in the light 
of the high ecclesiastical position he occu- 
pied but more especially in that of a states- 
man, for his whole thought and life was 
at all times occupied for the welfare of 
Manitoba as a whole.” 


—Bishop Canevin, of Pittsburg, invited the 
workingmen of the city to his Cathedral 
on Labor Day. He celebrated a solemn 
High Mass for them at which a sermon on 
“The Church and the Workingman” was 
preached by the Rev. James L. Quinn. 
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OBITUARY 


The Missouri Province of the Society of 
Jesus within the past two weeks sustained 
the loss of two veteran priests, called to 
their reward after years of excellent serv- 
ice. Father William F. Boex, who died at 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, August 25, 
was born in Hoiland on March 29, 1835, 
and entered the Society of Jesus as a mem- 
ber of the Missouri Province December 31, 
1862. He had been a priest in his own 
country before accepting God’s call to work 
in foreign lands. In his forty-seven years 
service in America he was occupied chiefly 
in the parochial ministry in the Jesuit 
parishes of Cincinnati, Florissant and 
Detroit. A feature of this ministry 
which his superiors assigned to him in all 
these years was the care and direction of 
the parochial schools, and his wonderful 
tact in managing the young people who 
thus came under his influence was produc- 
tive of the happiest results. In 1903 he was 
called to St. Louis to be confessor and 
chaplain of the Good Shepherd Convent. 
Ill-health obliged his superiors to relieve 
Father Boex of the onerous burden at- 
tached to this charge in so large a com- 
munity, and for the past two years he has 
lived in retirement, quietly awaiting the 
end. 

On September 1, also at St. Louis Uni- 
‘versity, died Father Leopold Bushart, a 
priest who has won a place in the records 
of the Missouri Province second to few 
who have had part in its notable develop- 
ment. Born at Ranaix, in Flanders, Bel- 
gium, June 27, 1833, he entered the Society 
of Jesus at Tronchiennes, September 27, 
1854. The alluring appeals of the Indian 
missionary, Father De Smet, in one of his 
visits to Belgium, fired the heart of the 
young religious and he volunteered for 
mission work, coming to St. Louis with 
Father De Smet in 1857. His superiors, 
however, found another outlet for his talent 
and ability, and since 1861, when he was 
ordained at St. Louis by Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Kenrick, Father Bushart filled al- 
most without interruption high executive 
positions in his province. The success that 
crowned his labors may be reckoned from 
the fact that there is no place of authority 
among his brother Jesuits which Father 
Bushart was not at some time called upon 
to fill, in the successive years of his long 
career. He was President at various times 
of the four strongest colleges of his pro- 
vince, he was Master of Novices for a 
term, Provincial for a term, and he was 
honored by his brethren with the privilege 
of representing his province at one of the 
Procurators’ Meetings of the Society in 
Rome. In the intervals between these im- 
portant charges, Father Bushart was usu- 
ally designated to preside over the material 





interests of his community as Treasurer 
in one or other of its houses, and in 
1898 he was named Treasurer of the 
province itself, a position which he con- 
tinued to hold in conjunction with the 
treasurership of St. Louis University until 
his last illness and death. The last large 
addition completing the college buildings 
of St. Xavier, Cincinnati, the beau- 
tiful Gesu Church in Milwaukee, the well- 
appointed theological house of studies in 
St. Louis, all erected under his superin- 
tendency; the summer retreat for the 
Jesuit students of the province at Beulah, 
Wisconsin, bought during his administra- 
tion as Provincial, and the group of build- 
ings at Waupaca, Wisconsin, forming the 
summer home of the province’s teaching 
body—built under his direction, will ever 
remain as partial evidence of the singularly 
large results of Father Bushart’s adminis- 
trative ability. Busy and fruitful as his 
life was in such material interests happily 
safeguarded for the well-being of his 
province, the quality of Father Bushart 
that will especially live in the affectionate 
memory of his brethren was his tactful 
evenness of temperament and his fine con- 
sideration for the feelings of those about 
him which endeared him to all. 

Father Bushart and Father Boex were 
buried in the historic Jesuit Cemetery of 
Florissant, Missouri, where rest many 
whose names are enrolled high on the list 
of the builders of the Middle West. M. 





William McKillop, M. P. for South Ar- 
magh, Ireland, died August 26. Born 1860 
in Scotland of Irish parents he became one 
of the wealthiest merchants of Glasgow, 
and contributed liberally to Irish and Cath- 
olic interests. Though not an orator, his 
character and business ability made him a 
force in commercial and political circles. He 
had recently married Miss Dalton, of Syd- 
ney, sister-in-law of Mr. William Redmond, 
M. P. 





Bishop Wilhelm Schneider, of Paderborn, 
Prussia, died August 31. He was born in 
1847. After his university studies at Bonn 
and Innsbruck, he was ordained priest in 
1872 at Feldkirch. As chaplain and tutor ina 
Westphalian family of rank, he had an op- 
portunity of extended travel. He passed the 
examination of Doctor of Divinity in Tiibin- 
gen and became, in 1887, professor of Moral 
Theology in the clerical seminary at Pader- 
born. This position he kept after he had 
been made Canon and Dean of the Cathe- 
dral Chapter of that city. In 1900 he was 
elected Bishop of the diocese, which counts 
1,300,000 Catholics. Bishop Schneider was 
a prolific writer, whose books on psychol- 
ogy, ethnology and moral theology, though 
perhaps too deep for the great mass of 
book readers, are very much valued by 





scholars. 


Abbot Francis Pfanner died recently, in 
the Trappist abbey of Emmaus, in Natal, 
South Africa, aged eighty-five years. After 
being a secular priest for thirteen years, he 
joined the Trappist order at Mariwald, 
Rhineland. Later he was sent to Bosnia, 
then just occupied by Austria, where he 
founded the Abbey of Mariastein, and left 
this place in 1880 with thirty monks to go 
to Africa, where the Abbey of Mariannhill 
in the Kaffir country owes him its existence, 
After resigning his post he went to Emmaus, 
Natal, South Africa, where he died. Both 
foundations of Abbot Francis were centres 
of civilization and Christianity, but it is 
especially Mariannhill, in Natal, which will 
perpetuate his name. It is one of the 
largest religious establishments in the 
world, counting in 1905 three hundred 
monks and maintaining twenty-two mis- 
sionary stations in various parts of South 
Africa. It has a library of 19,000 volumes, 
one of the very best zoological and ethno- 
graphical museums, elementary, industrial 
and agricultural schools. From its print- 
ing press it issued an English and Zulu Dic- 
tionary, a periodical for the natives and 
several other publications. Connected with 
it are an orphan asylum and a flourishing 
home and kindergarten, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of the London Times for 
August 16, Mr. Alfred Fawkes contrasted 
the action of the Bishop of Southwark in 
refusing Catholic burial to the late Rev. 
George Tyrrell, with that of the present 
Archbishop of Westminster who, in 1904, 
permitted the remains of Professor St. 
George Mivart to receive such burial, 
though at his death in 1900 he was under 
inhibition from Cardinal Vaughan. In his 
reply to Mr, Fawkes the Archbishop’ says: 
“ At the time of the late Professor Mivart’s 
death, I knew from my predecessor's own 
lips the exact conditions on which he was 
prepared to allow Catholic burial. When 
those conditions were fulfilled in 1904, I 
gave permission for the Catholic burial in 
precisely the same way as my predecessor 
would have done had the conditions been 
fulfilled in his lifetime.” 

Not content with the courtesy of this 
reply, Mr. Fawkes writes to the Times of 
August 19, to insist “that the conditions, 
whatever they were, cannot have included 
any retraction on the part of the Professor, 
he being dead.” As some of your readers 
may have forgotten the circumstances, per- 
mit me to point out for their information 
and for that of Mr. Fawkes that Professor 
Mivart at his death was 73 years old, that 
his bodily health during his closing years 
was wretched, that in fact the dire disease, 
diabetes, made such havoc with his mental 





faculties that during his last year his rela- 
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tives and friends attributed to it the aberra- 
tions of that period. The account of his death 
given in the ‘Daily Chronicle at that time 
says: “ His friends were aware of the fail- 
ure and alienation that had played havoc 
with the sentiments, the convictions, and 
the habits of a long lifetime.” Personally 
aware of the circumstances, and not hold- 
ing Professor Mivart responsible for the 
utterances of that last year, all Cardinal 
Vaughan required was that the family 
should issue a statement setting forth the 
nature and effect of the dreadful disease so 
that the public at large might understand 
what the intimate friends were well aware 
of. The scandal of what he had written 
would thus have been atoned for, and the 
writing itself explained away. The family 
demurred, and the Cardinal had no option 
but to maintain the inhibition. 

Between the case of Professor Mivart 
and that of Rev. George Tyrrell there is 
then no parallel, unless indeed we hold 
that in the latter case also there existed 
towards the end a similar alienation. To 
the present writer he always appeared to 
be a highly-strung, nervous, sensitive man, 
unduly curious in mystical or spiritualistic 
questions, and temperamentally unfitted to 
dabble in such things. As a matter of 
private conviction (possibly shared in by 
many of his friends) I incline to the belief 
that Father Tyrrell was not responsible for 
the full measure of the harm he wrought 
during the closing years of his life. But 
in the eyes of the public who had not the 
privilege of knowing, and judging, it was 
but fitting that he should bear the full re- 
sponsibility for his written words. The fact 
that he did not receive Catholic burial has 
not prevented Catholics from praying for 
him, and having Masses said for the re- 
pose of his soul. 

Perhaps AMERICA may find room for the 
following extract from a paper entitled 
“The Old Faith and the New Woman,” by 
the late Father Tyrrell, which offers a 
curious and pathetic commentary on his 
own case. It appeared in the American 
Catholic Quarterly Review, July, 1897. 

“Nothing is more familiar to us in the 
history of progress than to see some par- 
ticular member wrenched away violently 
from the organic body of truth, built up 
inte an all-sufficing philosophy and carried 
to extravagant lengths, being no longer 
limited and checked by principles coor- 
dinate or superior. Hasty thinkers 
regard it as an entirely new discovery, and 
suppose that because it was not explicitly 
recognized and emphasized before, there- 
fore it was not recognized at all, or was 
even denied. If it solves so many difficul- 
ties, it is confidently predicted it will solve 
all. It is not only true, it is the whole 
truth and the old faith and philosophy is 
indiscriminately condemned. . . Even- 
tually the maimed and mangled theory is 








abandoned in favor of some still newer 
intellectual panacea. But meantime the 
Church is quietly gathering up and 
appropriating whatever was worth keeping 
from the débris of the last. Hence, if she 
always drags a little behind the extreme 
thought of the day it is always in the com- 
pany of truth. Her first duty is to 
secure accuracy of aim and direction, and 
until then to maintain an attitude not 
merely of neutrality but often of opposition 
and hostility. Thus all through her history 
she exhibits the same apparent inconsis- 
tency, first rejecting and then accepting the 
results of progressive thought: yet what 
she rejects is not the truth but the lie with 
which it is entangled: and what she ac- 
cepts is the pure gold purged from its 
dross.” 

What a brain-storm must have convulsed 
the writer of that brilliantly sane passage 
when he so far forgot himself as to join 
the newest “intellectual panacea”! Poor 
George Tyrrell! God will surely have 
dealt kindly with. you. Once again New- 
man’s words come true: 

“O, man, strange composite of heaven 

and earth! 
x* * * *k * 

Who never art so near to crime and 

shame, 

As when thou hast achieved some 

deed of name.” 
STONYHURST. 
Phila., Aug. 30, 1909. 





To the Editor of AMERICA: 

On last Friday, the Feast of St. Bernard, 
the last of the Fathers of the Church, 
but easily first among them all to ad- 
vocate and proclaim the proper position 
of our Blessed Lady in the divine 
scheme of Redemption, I had the great 
privilege of offering the Holy Sacrifice 
at the Shrine of Our Lady of Martyrs, 
Auriesville, N.Y. For several years 
I had desired to see the spot con- 
secrated by the blood of Father Jogues, 
the first missionary of New York State, 
as well as that of the intrepid associates 
whose names and virtues should live for- 
ever in the annals of the Empire State. 
With Father Campbell’s too little known 
“Pioneer Priests of North America,” so 
full of interesting historic data, I was pre- 
pared to appreciate the religious and his- 
toric import of the shrine and its surround- 
ings. A few days previously, while staying 
at Saratoga, I had received Miss E. Wal- 
worth’s “ Kateri Tekakwitha: The Lily of 
the Mohawks,” from the hands of the author 
herself, who called my attention to the 
topography of the place. 

Need I say that with such competent 
guides my visit to the Mohawk Valley and 
its commanding shrine was replete with a 
delight and satisfaction that can never be 
effaced. I have seen Lourdes, and Ste. 





Anne de Beaupré and read much of La 
Salette and Loretto, but I frankly avow 
that none of these world-famed spots ap- 
peals to me as does this simple shrine, 
erected in the midst of such soft, sylvan 


beauties, above the Mohawk River. It 
shall ever remain one of the most delightful 
discoveries of my life in the realm of Na- 
ture’s beauty spots, enhanced an hundred 
fold by the purple sheen of martyr’s blood 
that must ever endear this historic valley 
to every child of the Church and to every 
follower of the Crucified. 

For a quarter of a century this shrine 
at Auriesville has been a place of pilgrim- 
age for New York, and especially Mohawk 
Valley Catholics, and yet I venture to say 
that millions of Catholics in the United 
States have never so much as heard of it. 
Indeed this was my own case until a very 
few years ago. The memories of Jogues, 
Bressani, Poncet, Frémin, Goupil, etc., to- 
gether with “the fairest flower of all the 
red men,” should not be merely local. 
They appeal to all the Christian dwellers 
in this broad continent of America. 

New York State has nearly three million 
Catholics by official count, over two thou- 
sand priests of the secular clergy, and of 
this vast army not one I fancy but would 
feel a deep interest in our first and only 
martyrs and their place of suffering, if 
properly presented to their minds and im- 
aginations. Thousands of your readers 
are none too well acquainted with the lives, 
struggle, sufferings of these dauntless men, 
who first brought the good tidings of the 
Gospel of Peace into the wild and lonely 
Mohawk Valley. To know these noble 
soldiers of the Cross is to love, venerate 
their labors, and their memories. AMERICA 
reaches a thousand readers where book 
and pamphlet will scarcely find a hundred. 

Apart from any question of real martyr- 
dom or canonization, the spot itself is suf- 
ficiently historic in a very transcendant 
way to merit our interest. In these days of 
soft, luxurious lives, we are too prone to 
forget the heroic virtues and to pass lightly 
over the men and times that gave us our 
easy and rich inheritance of Faith and its 
priceless possessions. A shrine devoted to 
the Man of Sorrows, and to our Lady of 
Martyrs, to the men who loved and im- 
itated so closely both Son and Mother is 
surely a source of solid devotion and of 
inspiring zeal. 

Another suggestion. As a place of re- 
treat for priest or layman under slightly 
improved present conditions, the location 
and its religious memories and associa- 
tions is ideal. Father Scully has already 
begun the good work for laymen on the 
very grounds, and with better facilities his 
matured and priestly zeal were sure to 
work wonders against the awful and daily 
increasing undercurrent of dissatisfaction 
and discontent so prevalent among all 
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working classes. Only money is needed, 
for the great Society that first evangelized 
the Mohawk Valley can still more than 
man the Mohawk Retreat. Who will give 
the first subscription to the grand project 
that is to realize the fond dreams of Father 
Jogues—a great city of God, seated upon 
a hill, inspiring great thoughts and inciting 
good deeds? 
A ProvipENCE PRIEsT. 
Harrisville, R. I, Aug. 24. 


SCIENCE 


While not casting doubt on Dr. Cook’s 
discovery, the Rev. W. Rigge, S.J., thus 
explains the impossibility of deceit in this 
matter in a communication to the Omaha 
Sunday World-Herald of September 5: 

“It is not possible for Dr. Cook to de- 
ceive us in his claim of having reached the 
pole. His observations will show a regular 
variation in the data, which no man could 
possibly put down in bad faith without 
being detected. Dr. Cook must have kepta 
double record of his journey, an astronom- 
ical one, and the one by dead reckoning, 
each of which was a check upon the other. 
By the latter method he noted the direction 
in which he was traveling and the rate of 
progress. This would give him his positions 
differentially with respect to previous po- 
sitions, and would enable him to find his 
way in cloudy weather, in the same way 
exactly as is done at sea under the same 
conditions. 

“As the latitudes and longitudes of his 
previous position were known, those of his 
subsequent stations became known also. By 
the astronomical method he found his po- 
sitions from the sun by means of his sex- 
tant, or small transit, and his chronometer. 
These observations would give his position 
absolutely without reference to other sta- 
tions. The difference between his stations 
found in this way ought, of course, to be 
practically the same as by the method of 
dead reckoning. It would be a practical 
impossibility for Dr. Cook to deceive us 
in the original data and figures which he 
will show us in his note books. 

“First of all, there are his sextant or 
transit readings. These readings are af- 
fected by instrumental errors, by the sun’s 
actual position and motion, and especially 
by the unusual refraction of the air at such 
low temperatures as his thermometers re- 
corded, 

“Secondly, there are the chronometer 
readings, which are subject to the errors 
of a variable rate caused by traveling under 
such severe conditions, and by the usual 
temperature mentioned, and also to some 
extent, by the barometer. 

“Thirdly, his barometer readings must 
be consistent with those observed at other 
stations. While these stations were, of 
course, pretty far away, still it would not 








be very difficult for an expert weather man 
to trace his barometer gradient to Amer- 
ican or Siberian stations. 

“ Fourthly, Dr. Cook’s thermometer read- 
ings should also, to some minor extent, 
tally with those observed elsewhere, and 
should at least be consistent with them- 
selves, with the weather he recorded, the 
violence and direction of the winds, the 
probable effect of weeks of insolation and 
the like. 

“Fifthly, his data concerning the varia- 
tion of the magnetic needle, of its declina- 
tion and of its inclination, if he observed 
them, should also be consistent, and not 
too wildly at variance with known or sup- 
posed data. 

“ Sixthly, the low temperatures he ex- 
perienced, the rough handling his instru- 
ments were exposed to, and unavoidable 
accidents which no human ingenuity could 
foresee and provide for, must have intro- 
duced many accidental errors of observa- 
tion, which may tax an expert to the limit 
of his ability when he investigates their 
effects upon the recorded data. 

“That any one mortal man should be 
able to design such a journey; such a con- 
nected series of observation; that he should 
introduce into the theoretically correct data 
a host of practical errors of observation; 
and especially that he should devise such a 
consistent chain of figures that all the ex- 
perts of the world should not be able to 
detect the forgery, is surely an undertak- 
ing that immensely surpasses the genius 
of the greatest mathematician, the greatest 
abstract and practical scientific man, and 
of the greatest and shrewdest detective 
that ever lived.” 


ECONOMICS 


A correspondent writing to the Catholic 
Columbian calls the attention of Catholics 
to the fact “that of late years our national 
currency has done away with some of the 
engravings on the currency that recalled 
the deeds and exploits of Catholic heroes 
in American history. The National Bank 
five dollar bill had a beautiful reproduc- 
tion of the painting Columbus discovering 
America, as seen in the rotunda of the 
capitol, but they are fast disappearing from 
use and no new ones reprinted—likewise 
the ten dollar bill with its picture of De 
Soto discovering the Mississippi—in both 
of which the cross was prominent and in 
the latter the crucifix and cowled monk.” 





A two-mile tunnel, bored through the 
Andes at an elevation of 10,000 feet above 
the sea, will soon form the connecting link 
between the railways of Chile and Ar- 
gentina. An English construction company, 
which has contracted to accomplish the 
colossal work, has already completed about 
two-thirds of it. Thus far, the only com- 
munication between Caracoles and Las 





Cuevas, the respective termini of the 
Chilian and Argentine railways, has been 
by wagon road, with the attendant change 
of cars and a disagreeable stage journey. 


PERSONAL 


Canon Gadenne, of the Diocese of Cam- 
bray, France, is 104 years old, and is 
claimed to be the oldest priest in the 
Church. He was born April 9, 1806, and 
ordained June 11, 1832. 





Bishop Hogan, of Kansas City, has writ- 
ten his memoirs with the title “Just Fifty 


Years Ago.” 





Bishop Francis Mendoza, of Campeche, 
has been promoted to the Archbishopric 
of Durango, Mexico. 





Col. Arthur Lynch, of Boer war fame, 
has been elected M. P. for West Clare, un- 
opposed. Elected for Galway in 1901, he 
was tried and sentenced to death for high 
treason. The sentence was commuted to 
penal servitude for life and after four years’ 
imprisonment he was released with full 
civil rights by the King at the suggestion, 
it was said, of President Roosevelt. Col. 
Lynch is widely traveled and distinguished 
for linguistic and literary attainments. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ QUERIES 


P. A.—The item “Change of Rectorship 
at Dunwoodie,” in No. 17 of The Catholic 
Fortnightly Review is erroneous in every 
substantial point. The recent decree of the 
S. Congregatio de Religiosis, dated June 
15, 1909, concerns only religious in orders 
with solemn, or congregations with per- 
petual, vows. As the Sulpicians have 
neither, the decree has no application in 
their case. Hence the late change in the 
rectorship at the Dunwoodie Seminary was 
not a result of that decree. The retiring 
rector offered his resignation nearly a year 
ago. It is wrong to say that the Sulpicians 
as a body were dismissed from Dunwoodie 
shortly after the accession of Archbishop 
Farley. The story of the transition of 
several members of that body from the 
jurisdiction of their superiors to that of 
the ordinary of the New York Archdiocese 
is too commonly known t6 need repetition. 
It was in no sense a process of seculariza- 
tion on their part, since they were not a 
religious order with solemn, or a Congre- 
gation with perpetual vows. Hence the 
decree in question has not been inspired by 
anything at Dunwoodie, 


J. C. N.—La Civilta Cattolica is a maga- 
zine published twice a month at 246 Via 
di Ripetta, Rome, and would cost you by 
mail $5 a year. It can certainly be recom- 
mended as high class and most entertaining 
reading matter for any one learning the 
Italian language. 





